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Periscope! 


A Trip in a Submarine 








HE morning sun shines pleasantly 

down on the neat, white-trimmed, 

brick buildings of the submarine 
base. The sweeping lawns are crossed 
with the fresh green of early spring. 
Down at the end of the slope flow the 
sparkling waters of the Thames River 
’ (New London), cold and forbidding. 

It is hardly eight o'clock, but the base 
is already in full activity. Officers in 
trim navy blue walk quickly, alone or in 
pairs, from quarters to one of the long, 
two-story administration — buildings. 
Enlisted men hurry from the buildings 
to the wharves. 

The river is a bit choppy in the breeze. 
The little waves slap the gray sides of 
the submarines, tied in twos and threes 
to one another and to the low, narrow 
wharves. There are twelve of the steel 
fish, mostly of the S-class, largest in 
numbers in the Navy. There is a 
V-boat and a few R-boats, representing 
the extremes in size of our submarine 
units. The V’s displace three thou- 
sand tons on the surface and four 
thousand beneath it; the R’s displace 
six or seven hundred. 

The commander of one of the boats 
stands on the narrow deck of his craft, 
directing her departure. The water boils 
at the stern as the electric motors turn 
the screws over, and the vessel backs 
smoothly and swiftly out into the river. 

“ Ahead,” the captain calls to the nav- 
igating officer. The starting cough of the 
Diesels tells that they have taken over 
the drive. Presently they are running 
with little sound and no vibration that 
can be felt on deck. The older Diesels 
cannot be reversed, so the motors are 
used for backing and maneuvering. 


Ten Men to a Bell 


The boat picks up speed quickly and 
is joined by four companions, all out 
for diving and torpedo practice. 

Our captain now takes a final sur- 
vey of his deck. Far aft a yellow safety 
buoy rests on a cradle. It can be re- 
leased from within the hull and allowed 
to go to the surface if the ship is disabled 
while submerged. It pays out four 
hundred feet of electric cable, carries an 
electric signal light of high visibility, 
and contains a telephone instrument for 
the use of rescue vessels. 

Some of the hatch frames are fitted 
with flat steel flanges upon which rests 


the rubber ring of the bottom of the 
Navy’s latest diving-bell, held water- 
tight, in position, by nothing but the pres- 
sure of the sea. But that is enough: 
more than three thousand tons at two 
hundred feet. The bell can now be 
lowered upon a sunken submarine to 
take out a load of ten men within twenty 
minutes after a diver has gone down and 
fastened the pull-down cable to a clevis 
in the center of the hatch cover. The 
cover can be opened from within or 
without the boat. 


“Rig for Diving” 


The commander notes automatically 
that all is shipshape and lowers himself 
into the conning-tower hatch. This is 
an air-lock about five feet deep to allow 
men to escape from a wrecked boat. It 
has water-tight doors above and below 
and compressed air valves for equalizing 
the pressure of the sea at any depth up— 
or rather down—to two hundred feet or 
more. 

Getting éut is a hair-raising but safe 
process, if the men keep their heads. 
The men trapped below put on the 
“lungs” invented by Lieut. C. B. Mom- 
sen and continually improved by him. 
A lung is a stout bag with a mouthpiece 
and nose clip to compel mouth-breath- 
ing. It is strapped on the chest and 
inflated with oxygen from pipe lines any 
place in the boat. In its latest form 
men inhale through a canister of soda 
lime in the bag and exhale back into 
the oxygen in the bag. The soda lime 
absorbs the carbon dioxide given out 
in breathing. The greater the depth 
the longer the oxygen lasts—about half 
an hour at most. 

To escape, from one to five men enter 
the lock, turn on the compressed air, and 
open the side door to the deck, mean- 
while breathing from the bag. As the 
water rushes in, it can only fill the lock 
as far as the top of the door; the air 
trapped above that level stops it at 
shoulder height. A cork buoy is put out 
and, carrying a light line with it, rises to 
the surface. On the line are two-inch 
metal rings ten feet apart. 

A man seizes the rope with hands and 
legs and lets himself rise to the first 
ring. There he counts ten and goes up 
to the next, where he counts twenty— 
and so on until he reaches the surface. 
In this way he gets rid of the surplus 





pressure in his blood. If he did not he 
would get the bends, and his blood 
vessels might burst. 

After one group of men has escaped, 
the door can be closed from inside the 
boat and the water in the lock blown out. 
The next group then enters the lock. 

Another escape measure, still in the 
formative stage, is a detachable com- 
partment which is part of the boat itself. 
Men get into it and release it, where- 
upon it shoots to the surface and floats 
there. Decompression is unnecessary, 
for the air in the boat is at surface 
pressure. 

“We're off the lightship, sir,” a sailor 
reports. 

“Rig for diving,” orders the captain. 

The harsh sound of a klaxon tears the 
silence. Men who were resting in their 
bunks get up. There is a general move- 
ment to diving stations. 

A junior officer and his men take post 
in the torpedo room. He is the torpedo 
officer and in charge of loading and 
firing. Two men put on the headpieces 
of the listening devices—the SC tubes 
on the deck above and the MV micro- 
phones, which are enlarged telephone 
receivers fastened to the hull, six or more 
on each side of the bow. They can pick 
up the sound and direction of a boat at 
fifty miles. 


At “Periscope Depth” 


The central operating compartment, 
from which all the activities of the boat 
are controlled, has filled with men— 
among them the quartermaster at his 
wheel, the radio operator at his set, 
and the captain at one of the two peri- 
scopes whose ends hang down to eye 
level in the center of the room. 

Every man is at his post a few seconds 
after the klaxon sounds. The captain 
glances at the colored lights on the 
indicator board near him. The lights 
show green when all outboard openings 
are closed. 

“Shift controis from the bridge,” com- 
mands the captain. 

The quartermaster comes down the 
ladder from the bridge, followed by the 
navigating officer, who closes the double 
hatch covers behind him. He is now 
the diving officer and takes his post 
behind the two steersmen at the hori- 
zontal rudder controls. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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If this were the only set of 
the New BRITANNICA printed 





Britannica Owners Say— 


Walter Dill Scott 
Pres., Northwestern University 
“This latest edition of the 
Britannica has more prac- 
tical value than had any 
preceding work intended 
to present a summary of 
human learning.” 


Willis A. Sutton 


Former President National 
Education Association 


“One of the great virtues 
of the new Britannica is its 
unassailably authoritative 
character. From the very be- 


NOW AT AN UNPRECEDE 





ginning of school life the 
seeking mind of a child 
should be in a position to 
acquire reliable information, 
and this he gets in the 
Britannica, unquestionably.” 


Arthur H. Allen 
Washington, D. C. 

“It gives me great pleas- 
ure to say... that the 14th 
Edition of the Britannica... 
is a constant delight, and I 
regard it as the best invest- 
ment I have ever made.” 


NTED REDUCTION 


it would cost you 


$2,500,000 





CTUALLY, tens of thousands of sets of the New 

Encyclopaedia Britannica have been printed and 

you buy one of them for as little as you pay for a mod- 
erate-priced radio. 

The Britannica is the most useful set of books in 
the world. To make it so,the great thinkers and doers 
of the world were asked to supply information they 
alone know best on every conceivable subject of 
human interest—so that you could use it. 

The assembling of this incomparable material—before 
ever a single volume of the Britannica was printed— 
cost $2,500,000. 


It is Now the Standard of the World 


Man has long felt the need for a book or set of them 
which carries all available information. 

For centuries, encyclopaedias were prepared for scholars 
alone. When the first edition of the Britannica appeared in 
1768, however, it initiated the revolutionary idea of making 
an encyclopaedia not only for scholars but for everyone. 

Each new edition widened the range of material and in- 
creased the circle of readers. Until today you have the 14th 
and latest edition of the Britannica covering every topic of 
human interest—the only encyclopaedia of its authority 
available—a humanized reference work—which men, 
women and children use to their daily profit and enjoy- 
ment throughout the English speaking world. 


Today the Incomparable Bargain 


At its present price—the lowest regular price ever asked for it—the 
14th Edition is the least expensive encyclopaedia of its character you 
can buy—$2,500,000 worth for less than a hundred dollars. 

Thousands are taking advantage of this extraordinary offer and 
there is no time to lose. The Britannica begins to help you get the 
most out of life as soon as the books are in your home. Write for 
particulars today. 


$5 down, $5 a month 


Under our Thrift Plan, only $5 down is required to bring the set to 
your home for immediate use. The balance is payable in a few monthly 
instalments of $5 or more. 


IN PRICE 
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Far Back in the Times of 
the Primitive Herdsman 
We Find the Origin of 


PECUNIARY 


In the days before money was created, a man’s wealth 
was reckoned in flocks and herds. The Latin word pecus 
meant “‘cattle,’’ and from that word came pecunia mean- 
ing “property in cattle.’’ As civilization advanced and a 
man’s wealth was represented by things other than cattle, 
the same word was used to designate his property. Then, 
when money was adopted as the measurement of wealth, 
the word pecunia took on the new meaning ‘‘money.” 
From this came pecuniarius, “‘relating to or consisting of 
money,”” from which we have our word pecuniary, with 
the same meaning. There are thousands of such stories 
about the origins of English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority”—The Merriam-Webster 


A library in one volume—its type matter is equivalent 
to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages there are 
452,000 entries, including thousands of NEW WORDS, 
\ 12, 000 biographical entries, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 
100 valuable tables, over 
6,000 illustrations. Its ency- 
clopedic information makes it 
a general question-answerer 
on all subjects. 


Send for Free 
Booklet of 
Word Stories 


An unusually interesting illus- 
trated booklet sent free on request. 
AIL THE COUPON 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Surprising Origins 
of English Words’’ and full information about Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. (W.W. 3-32) 
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Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
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Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. Pre- 
pares thoroughly for all —_ and for eS. 286 — _ 
in 88 leading colleges. Cata COL. THOS. H. RUSSEI 
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Greater copeatenties now in advertis- 
ios. Learn easily and quickly in spare 
time. Pract tical work. No t text books. 
Old established school. Low tuition— 
Easy terms. Send for free booklet of 
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ao e-Davis School of Advertising 
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\ One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
\ pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
\ are selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 
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lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


“Take her down—level off at peri- 
scope depth!”” This from the captain. 

More quiet commands. Soon the 
depth gauge records ten, twenty feet, 
and the boat levels off at periscope 
depth. She is now running submerged, 
ready for action. 

“Ready with the torpedoes.” 

“ Torpedoes ready, sir.” 

This means that water has been ad- 
mitted behind the four torpedoes in their 
tubes from the forward trimming tanks. 

“Number One ready to fire,” calls 
the captain. 

A shutter in the bow is so rotated that 
an opening in it is in front of Number 
One torpedo’s nose. When compressed 
air is turned into the impulse tank the 
pressure will push Number One out of 
the tube, a trigger in her bottom will 
be tripped, and her air motors will start. 
Then, at forty miles an hour and at a 
predetermined depth, she will speed 
toward her mark. In practice her depth 
will carry her under the keel of the 
target ship. 

The captain is busy at the periscope 
directing the quartermaster how to 
head. ‘“‘ Fire Number One,” he says. 


A dull boom like the noise of a flash- 
light. “Number One gone, sir.” 

The captain watches the target ship 
for a signal. “<A hit,” “Ready 
with Number Two.” 

And so it goes until all the torpedoes 
are fired. Hits are welcome, for they 
mean bonuses and extra leave. Practice 
over, the captain orders “Surface!” 
Tanks are blown, and the boat comes to 
the surface. “Pump the tanks! Shift 
controls to the bridge! Don’t forget, 
men, lecture this afternoon at two- 
thirty.” And the deadly submarine 
turns and speeds back to the base. 

There is still a sharp difference of 
opinion in naval circles as to the proper 
tactical and strategic use of submarines 
and, consequently, as to their size and 
radius of action. But the fact that 
the Treaty of London limits us to 52,800 
tons of submarines and our individual 
boats to 2,000 tons helps crystallize this 
opinion. It is that the ideal subsurface 
boat of the future will displace about 
1,700 tons and have a probable speed of 
eighteen knots. 

At this point old Killjoy the Mathe- 
matician interrupts the story. “If,” 
says he, “ your boats displace 1,700 tons 
each and the treaty allows you 52,800, 
your whole submarine fleet will consist 
of thirty-one vessels. Is that right?” 

“Yes,” we admit weakly. 

“And with those thirty-one vessels 
you are going to defend five thousand 
miles of sea coast on two and a half 
oceans, the Panama Canal, Alaska, 
Guam, Hawaii, and the Philippines! 
Germany used three hundred sub- 
marines during the war; how far will 
your thirty-one go?” 

Let someone else answer that. 


he says. ‘ 
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Have you a telephone 
in your home? 


Hundreds of smart women all over the 
country have turned their telephones 
into a source of income, and we require 
only a few convenient hours of your 
time. Just write The Telephone 
Bureau, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., and we will tell 
you exactly how you, too, can make 
your telephone pay for itself. 
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PRICELESS 


are the voices of those we love 














Wuat price on a doctor’s midnight directions, 
on the swift response of the fire department, 
on the relief of anxiety, the cementing of 
friendship, the unexpected greeting after 
a long silence? 

What price on speed in business, on the 
smooth running of a household, on leisure or 
rest without neglect of duty, on shelter in a 
day of storm? 

How can any one say what the telephone 
is worth to you? We set a value on such visi- 
ble, physical things as wires, poles, switch- 
boards, instruments, operation. We set a price 
on telephone service based on what it costs us 
to render it and to assure its continued growth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


WHAT PRICE COULD BE SET ON THE VOICE AND 


LAUGHTER OF A LITTLE CHILD A THOUSAND MILES 


AWAY? WHAT PRICE ON THE BRIEF AND REASSURING 


PHRASE, “WE’RE ALL WELL”? WHAT PRICE ON A 


HUNDRED WORDS BETWEEN SEPARATED LOVERS? 


These considerations are fairly exact. But they 
have little relation to the actual worth of the 
telephone in your home or office. That is fre- 
quently a thing of the spirit and cannot be 
measured in terms of money. 

When you buy telephone service you buy 
the most nearly limitless service the world 
affords. Because of it you receive the thoughts 
and emotions of other people and express your 
own thoughts and emotions to them. There 
are no hindering handicaps of time or distance, 
place or circumstance. For a few pennies a day, 
you move out of your own little corner in 
the kingdom of ideas and are free to range 
where you will. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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WORLD’S WORK 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ment conference. Nations will not and cannot 
disarm. The most to be expected is that they 
will agree not to increase armaments. Reduction is 
more than can be expected from a world in whicha state 
of war has been more common than a state of peace. 

This does not mean that the efforts now under way 
at Geneva will fail. Agreement to stand still, to keep 
armed forces where they are today, to maintain arma- 
ment budgets at present levels, would be a triumph 
for the cause of peace. Government expenditures rise 
steadily with the growth of population and the rise of 
the standard of living. If armaments remain station- 
ary, preparedness will soon cease to absorb from 
twenty to fifty per cent of all national expenditure. 

All this is by way of preparing World’s Work readers 
for what many will call “the failure of Geneva.” The 
speeches which opened this and previous armament 
meetings voiced high hopes which could not all be 
realized. And yet every postwar effort to check the 
race in armaments achieved some measure of success. 
The Washington Treaties of 1922 failed to limit cruis- 
ers but eliminated battleships. The 1927 meeting of 
the world’s greatest naval powers at Geneva showed 
that British-American agreement was imperative. 
It was reached in London three years later. The 
League’s Preparatory Commission required five years 
to work out the agenda for the present meeting. Its 
quarrels and debates revealed the difficulties of dis- 
armament but failed to solve them. 

What then may we expect of Geneva now? Not 
much. Preliminary efforts towards agreement bris- 
tled with difficulties. France wants security. Ger- 
many wants armaments. Russia wants revolution. 
Italy wants colonies. America wants trade. Japan 
wants raw materials. England wants sea control. 
These wants cannot easily be compromised or recon- 
ciled. They can be made less pressing by mutual 
concession and good will. 

The whole armament problem, then, will be clarified. 
The subcommittees which are to carry forward the 
practical discussions will not confess failure, even 
if they cannot agree. We are probably witnessing 


[: SHOULD never have been called the disarma- 


at Geneva the first stages of a continuing debate. 
As it proceeds the world will come to realize that no 
single conference can do more than to begin to solve 
this problem. The reduction of armaments cannot 
now be decreed or agreed. It is a slow, infinitely 
difficult, step-by-step process which parallels our 
painful, snail-like progress towards a better world 
order. If we judge and understand the events at 
Geneva in this light we will, in the end, hail the con- 
ference asa success. In the light of immediate results 
it will be easy to regard it as a failure. 


Bloated Government Payrolls 
HROUGHOUT industry wages and salaries have 


been reduced from ten to twenty-five per cent, 
while government payrolls remain the same. Senator 
Borah’s proposal for a ten per cent cut in federal 
salaries has found only limited support. President 
Hoover, whose central theme is economy, remains 
silent on this excellent opportunity to effect economies. 

Such proposals are altogether fair. Last September 
the cost of living had dropped 21.1 per cent in less than 
two years. By now the drop exceeds 25 per cent. 
Those who work for cities, states, and nation have not 
yet benefited to this extent, but neither do the govern- 
mental wage and salary cuts proposed exceed ten or 
fifteen per cent. Municipal salaries are notoriously 
They frequently average from 25 to 50 
per cent higher than the same workers could earn in 
private life. There are exceptions in the case of civil 
service posts, but practically all appointed officials are 
overpaid. The near-bankruptcy of New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and a hundred smaller 
cities should suggest prompt and thorough overhauling 
of municipal payrolls. 

A few courageous public officials like Governor 
Pollard of Virginia have risked political unpopularity 
by making this clear. Similar initiative will not come 
from officials like Mayor Walker of New York, who 
boosted his own salary from $25,000 to $40,000 during 
the depression. Taxpayers everywhere should raise 
this issue now. 


excessive. 








Newton D. Baker Would Be President 
EWTON D. BAKER would be President. His 


statement on January twenty-sixth declaring 
that he is not a candidate was universally accepted 
as making him a candidate. It was so accepted be- 
cause it aimed to eliminate the League of Nations 
issue from the 1932 campaign. Mr. Baker’s pro- 
league attitude is almost his only handicap as the 
potential Democratic nominee. 

Woodrow Wilson’s former secretary of war now says 
he would not have America join the League “until the 
people have had a chance to be fully satis- 
fied as to the wisdom of such a course.” Dyed-in-the- 
wool Wilsonites feel that this is tantamount to 
forsaking the Wilson cause. They see Mr. Baker 
trying to harmonize his views with those of the power- 
ful Shouse-Smith-Raskob clan. This group has been 
seeking a man able to overcome Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s conceded early lead in the Convention. There is 
a general opinion among leading Democrats that 
Newton D. Baker alone among the professed Demo- 
cratic candidates probably has a nation-wide appeal 
stronger than that of the New York governor. 

The stir in Republican circles aroused by the Baker 
pronouncement is the best compliment that could 
be paid to his probable strength as President Hoover’s 
Democratic opponent. But Republicans also assert 
that the League issue cannot be ruled out of the 
campaign if Newton D. Baker is the candidate. 
Nationalism versus internationalism, isolation versus 
coéperation, leave-Europe-alone versus help-Europe- 
to-revive might well overshadow other issues in a 
Hoover-Baker battle. 

Although the chart “Pick Your Candidate” on 
pages 26 and 27 is confined to economic issues and 
omits any comparison of pronouncements on inter- 
nationalism, this recent Baker statement will help to 
frame the decision of the man-in-the-street. 


Age Yields to Youth 


N THE same day in mid-January three brilliant 
leaders stepped aside because they were too old. 
James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation since 1911, announced his retirement 
“in order to establish the management upon a more 
permanent foundation composed of younger men.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes retired from the United States 
Supreme Court, after seventy years of public service, 
with simple resignation: ‘‘The time has come , 
I bow to the inevitable.” Aristide Briand, eleven 
times Premier, Europe’s “Man of Peace’”—reluc- 
tantly gave way to youthful Pierre Laval as Foreign 
Minister of France. 

Such changes always have been the rule of life, 
but they are now coming more rapidly. During years 
of depression young men have to wait. In times of 
stress we rely upon age and experience for counsel 
and leadership. Fear turns to age. Hope trusts 
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youth. This year there is greater readiness to give 
youth its chance. The renewed faith in younger lead- 
ers is a sign of returning confidence—it proves that 
the moral depression has passed its peak. 


The Hoover Credit Plan 


ERMANY’S favorite wartime word was plan- 
maessig—according to plan. In every com- 
munique announcing a retreat planmaessig assured 
the home front that all was prearranged and in good 
order. Since 1929 Russia has dazzled the world with 
her national plan. The Russian equivalent of plan- 
maessig became the watchword of her entire national 
economy. First it was the “Five Year Plan,” then 
“the Five Year Plan in Four Years,” then “‘ the Second 
Five Year Plan.” And so successful was the Soviet 
government’s propaganda that both Russians and the 
outside world failed to note that quotas were modified 
and objectives altered as experience revealed difficul- 
ties and miscalculations. 

To concentrate purpose, attention, and enthusiasm 
the plan idea has enormous value. Here, at least, 
Russia has taught the world a valuable lesson. 

Unfortunately we have missed a rare opportunity 
to profit by it. President Hoover’s eight-point pro- 
gram of financial reconstruction is an American appli- 
cation of the plan idea. It is a well-organized, close- 
knit program to restore confidence and credit. Had 
it been presented as an integrated whole, with a vigor- 
ous propaganda drive emphasizing its unity, Congress 
might have played less hob with some of its eight 
separate parts. Even the President’s special January 
message failed to stress the interrelation of the eight 
proposals he outlined. Yet (1) additional capital for 
Federal Land Banks, (2) the credits to be provided 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, (3) the’ 
new system of Home Loan Discount Banks, (4) in- 
creased credits from Federal Reserve Banks, (5) loans 
to closed banks, (6) enlarging credit opportunities for 
railroads, (7) through bank-law changes stimulating 
confidence in all banks, and (8) by new federal econ- 
omies and added taxes restoring full government 
credit—are all parts of a close-knit credit program. 
This Credit Plan represents the decision of the Adminis- 
tration to fight the crucia] battle against the depression 
upon the credit front. When the plan was presented 
this decision should have received more emphasis. 

The average man does not distinguish between 
different kinds of banks. Restored confidence in one 
local bank improves the credit of every bank in the 
community. The larger credit resources available to 
or from federal land banks, home-discount banks, or 
federal reserve banks, immediately reduce the pressure 
on other banks. That is why the $500,000,000 capital 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation will mul- 
tiply its beneficent power many times in restoring 
confidence through the wise use of credit. Here at 
least we have the right to hope that everything will 
happen “according to plan.” 











Abyssinia to Zanzibar 


H. V. Kaltenborn Looks at the World 











ARGENTINA 
is justly proud. Alone among South American 
republics heavily indebted abroad, she has met all 
her foreign obligations. 


AUSTRALIA 
followed the mother country in displacing a labor 
government with a national government to deal 
with the economic crisis. Experiments in social- 
ism lose public support in times of adversity. 


BELGIUM’S 
press carried some scurrilous comments on American 
debt policy. Her premier apologized. The prec- 
edent is unfortunate. It may oblige us to apolo- 
gize when American editors or politicians disparage 
our overseas neighbors. 


BRAZIL 
burns surplus coffee so that other countries may 
not roast it. Coffee-thirsty countries roast Brazil 
because she burns it. 


CANADA 
has no bank failures. We have from five to ten a 
day. Canada has no prohibition. We have it, at 
a cost of more than $1,000,000 a day. Is there any 
relation between bank failures and prohibition? 


FINLAND 
abandons prohibition. Her chief enforcement 
officer explains: “You cannot change human na- 
ture.” Not while bootlegging is profitable. 


GANDHI 
silent, jailed, is worth a thousand Gandhis free. 
At the London Round Table the Mahatma was 
confused, impotent. Today his silence clamors with 
ten thousand tongues: “‘India must be free.” 


HAWAII 

crossroads of the Pacific, the Island Paradise, 
where even rain becomes “liquid sunshine,”’ wakes 
up to find it has a racial problem. (The population 
is 85 per cent non-Caucasian.) The natives blame 
the Navy, the Navy blames the politicians, the 
politicians blame the laws. With changed laws, 
will the race problem disappear? 


HUNGARY 
is bankrupt, which means that the impossible 
Treaty of Trianon is likely to cost American in- 
vestors the $179,000,000 they lent mutilated post- 
war Hungary. The chance of getting back this 
money is as good—and as bad—as Hungary’s 
chance to recover Hungarian-peopled areas, which 
should never have gone to Hungary’s victory-mad 
neighbors. 


IRAQ 
is to become an independent kingdom, adding one 
more to the countries of the world. It is time 
someone worked out a few consolidations. 


KEMAL PASHA 
has talked less and done more than any other 
dictator. He won a war, dethroned a religion, 
changed a language, and revolutionized a people; 
but he has not told us about it over the radio. 


LEGUIA 
son of the long-time dictator of Peru, received 
$415,000 from our commission-hungry bankers to 
persuade his father to accept American loans. 
The new Peruvian government jailed the father 
(died Feb. 6), defaulted the loans, and prosecuted 
the son. ‘‘Tell us more,” cries the Peruvian Senate. 


MACHADO 
versus Cuba is the issue. Somebody’s press agent 
suggested New York’s Jimmie Walker as umpire. 
He knows so little about either Cuba or Machado 
that he might be fair. 


MANCHURTIA 
has caused more international disturbance than any 
trouble-spot on the map. The League Commission 
now investigating conditions might recommend a 
League of Nations mandate and suggest that Uncle 
Sam administer it. The last previous offer was 
Armenia, and we are entitled to a better one. 


REDSHIRTS 
in rebellious India, Blackshirts in Fascist Italy, 
Brownshirts in Hitler’s Germany, Whiteshirts in 
Ku Klux Klan America. Get your colors, ladies 
and gentlemen, get your colors for the big game! 


REPARATIONS 
are known in France as sacred obligations, in Ger- 
many as shameful tribute, in America as fading 
hopes. 


RUSSIA’S ; 
Five Year plan will be completed in four years by 
the simple expedient of changing the plan. The 
Red Guard lies, but it never surrenders. 


SPAIN 
ousted a king, created a republic, and wrote a con- 
stitution with little bloodshed. Trouble began 
when the new government disestablished the 
Church. Religious wars are always the bloodiest. 


WEST INDIES 
cruises have enjoyed unprecedented popularity this 
winter. The climate is warm but not dry. 





Publishers’ Photo Service 


Nestled between the Allegheny and the Monongahela rivers, which converge at the Point and 
become the Ohio, lies Pittsburgh. The skyscraper whose floodlit top looms against the 
horizon at upper right is the Koppers Building, headquarters of the vast Mellon coke interests. 





“My Brother and |” 








By WILLIAM PRESTON BEAZELL 








A story of the Scottish Mellons and of a family fortune that grew 
out of the earth but that was based on tried counting-house methods 


N A summer day in 1872 two boys sat in a 
O Pittsburgh banking room earnestly bargaining 
for a loan. 

A few miles out on the Panhandle railroad the village 
of Mansfield was betraying symptoms, they told the 
grave man who faced them, of becoming a town. 
There was land to be had, splendidly adapted to 
building lots; there was an excellent place for a lumber 
yard. 

“My brother and I,” said the older boy, “could 
start a good business with not very much money.” 

By inheritance and training the banker was a master 
of inscrutability, and the boys could only guess how 
their plea was faring. They were questioned closely 
and long; their answers were pondered longer still. 
Their hope was guttering before the banker agreed 
that the money could be had, and they sighed in deep 
relief. The rate, the banker added, would be 16 per 
cent, and their faces fell in dismay, for 10 per cent was 
the prevailing cost. 

“You have no security to offer,” the banker ex- 
plained, “‘and so you are bad risks.” 

The harsh terms were accepted, the loan was made; 


and one of the great fortunes, one of the great financial 
and industrial dynasties of America, came into being. 

The banker who made the loan that summer after- 
noon was Thomas Mellon. The boys were his own 
sons, Andrew William Mellon, just past his seven- 
teenth birthday, and Richard Beatty Mellon, three 
years younger. 

In the sixty years that have elapsed their personal 
wealth, with that of the sons, the nephews, and the 
grandnephews they have taken in with them, has 
grown beyond five hundred million dollars. Thirty 
banks in Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania are 
under their full or controlling ownership—thirty banks 
with resources, at the last call, of more than seven 
hundred and eighty million dollars. Corporations 
over which their power extends represent six billion, 
seven hundred million dollars of invested capital or 
plowed-back earnings. Even in these days of sharply 
shifting values the Mellon dynasty rules nearly eight 
billion dollars. 

The parley which marked the beginning oi 11s 
prodigy of achievement was singularly an epiio.e 
of what was to follow. 





“MY BROTHER AND I*‘ 


A pioneering instinct was there, not merely the 
precocity ot two b.,’s still in their teens. The age of 


steel was opening, and Pittsburgh was growing at a . 


rate untouched before or since. From 1865 to 1880 
population increased 200 per cent; from 1880 to 1930, 
only 185 per cent. They sensed the new condition 
and met it in a new way, for the real-estate develop- 
ment they undertook at Mansfield was among the first 
of its kind in the United States. No trait of the 
Mellons has been more pronounced than this. 

The Mansfield project was to embrace materials as 
well as plots for building; one trade with each cus- 
tomer was not to be enough. In this was a forecast 
of what we call now integration of industry, a primary 
doctrine of the Mellons that has been demonstrated 
notably in aluminum, oil, and particularly in their 
Koppers Company. 

It was ‘‘My brother and I” who made this begin- 
ning, and it is still ““My brother and I” who launch 
new matters or carry on old. Neither has ever gone 
into a venture in which the other did not join. The 
returns still go through a “joint book,” and either 
might withdraw the whole balance of the account 
without notice to the other or protest from him. There 
has never been so much as a memorandum of agree- 
ment between them. a 

There was, too, the importance of money and the 
sanctity of pledges affecting it so extravagantly 
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emphasized by the father. That 16 per cent was ex- 
acted, and no part of it was rebated until the loan 
had been repaid. Then only was remitted the 6 per 


” céné that was the measure of the badness of the risk. 


In less melodramatic ways the same lesson is taught 
to each generation of young Mellons as they come 
along. They take it as a matter of course. 

The Mellon line in America began with Archibald 
Mellon, who emigrated to Westmoreland County 
Pennsylvania, in 1817. He was Scotch, of a family 
that had gone to County Tyrone, Ireland, in the seven- 
teenth century. 

A year later his son Andrew, father of Thomas, 
followed him with his wife, Rebecca Wauchob, whose 
family had come to Ireland from Holland with William 
of Orange and from whom her children (and their 
children after them) inherited quite as much of tenac- 
ity, thrift, and taciturnity as they did from their 
Scotch father. 

Of two of these qualities the family had every need 
during their first years here. The paralysis of the 
depression of 1819 struck them cruelly, but out of it— 
as has been true of the Mellons in all the panics and 
depressions since that time—they wrested benefit. 

Money had disappeared almost completely from 
circulation, and in Westmoreland an important me- 
dium of exchange was the tow bags in which grain 
and salt and other products were freighted across the 





Personal Wealth 
Banks, resources at last call. 
Corporations 


Controlled Outright, Assets 
Carborundum Company 
Koppers Company, own 
Koppers Co.—Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Aluminum Company of America 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


Close Corporations—Mellon Construction, 


Union Fidelity Title Insurance Companies 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia Co. 
United Gas Improvement Co. 


Dominant Stockholdings, Assets 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Light & Traction 
Pullman, Inc. 

United Light & Power Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Niagara-Hudson Power Co. 
United States Electric Power Co. 


Grand Total 


over an additional $2,166,294,833 of assets. 





Mellon Money 


Mellon-Stuart, 
Brook (real estate), Nollem, Ligonier Valley Railroad, Indian Creek 
Coal & Coke, Kensington Water, Tri-Cities Water, Union Ship- 
building, and Union Spring & Manufacturing companies 

Dominated through Stockholdings and Directorates, Assets 


Pittsburgh Aviation Industries—Transcontinental and Western Air 
National Union Indemnity, National Union Fire Insurance, and 


Through his membership in the board of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Pennsylvania Co., and Pennroad Corp., R. B. Mellon has voice 


$500,000,000 
787,300,587 


$ 21,565,058 
156,085,191 
201,607,484 
242,786,667 
488,723,136 
Pren 


10,000,000 1,120,767 ,536 


6,000,000 


27,206,515 
70,061,003 
99,605,129 
122,674,310 
165,458,818 
246,152,847 
324,992,794 


394,460,809 1,506,612,225 


148,360,229 
252,474,066 
352,276,443 
573,646,485 
719,760,397 
784,298,192 
1,244,929.018 4,075,744,830 


$7,990,425,178 

















Haas, from Codperative Press Acme 


Richard King Mellon, only son of 
“R. B.,” has brought aviation into 
the Mellon family’s industrial fold. 


Alleghenies to markets on the seaboard. There was 
an abundance of flax on the Mellon farm, and to the 
spinning of tow and the making of bags the whole 
family turned. Six-year-old Thomas Mellon bore 
them on horseback to town, a barterer even then. So 
the farm was saved, and largely paid for. 

In the scheme of Andrew and Rebecca Mellon noth- 
ing could have been more important than such a fight 
for a farm, or more natural. None but farmers had 
ever been in either line; to own one’s own farm, to be 
able to give each son a farm as he came of age—life 
could have no more of honor or success in it. . There 
was nothing they believed more deeply or more in- 
stinctively, yet it was to prove that no farmer Mellon 
would come after them. In 1832 they saw their son 
Thomas go to the Latin School of the Rev. Jonathan 
Gill. Two years later they saw him ride away to 
Pittsburgh to enter the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, against “advice decidedly, indeed almost 
peremptorily, in favor of farming.” 

In 1837 Thomas Mellon took his bachelor’s degree 
and ended, under Charles Shaler, the foremost lawyer 
of his day, his first year’s reading for the bar. He 
gained a clerkship in the prothonotary’s office of 
Allegheny County and through it turned to his marked 
advantage a second panic, that of 1837. As liens and 
judgments came under his eyes he picked shrewdly 
among them, buying for cash at a time when few had 
it and profiting greatly thereby. Four years after 
his admission to the bar he found that his ‘‘accumula- 
tions amounted to about twelve thousand dollars.” 

He began then “for the first time to think seriously 
of marriage.” Half a century later, in an autobiog- 
raphy far more frank than such narratives commonly 
are, he pictured his search for a wife. Courtship, he 
wrote, should be ‘“‘conducted in an open, candid, 


William Larimer Mellon, son of 
‘*J. R.,” has helped make Gulf Oil 
the third largest petroleum company. 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Paul Mellon, son of ‘‘A. W.,” 
wanted to write, but finally became 
reconciled to banking as a career. 


First Cousins 


earnest, truthful, and practical spirit. Instead of the 
shy, coy, evasive methods in use it should be first 
settled between the parties that both are candidates 
for matrimony—no love to be excited until each party 
is fully satisfied with the nature, disposition, and 
character of the other.” 

In that spirit he set about his task. Name after 
name came off his list: ““Some were too gay and frivo- 
lous or self-conceited; others were too slovenly and 
ungainly, and others again too coarse or stupid. I 
wanted a wife for a helpmate, not for display. I was 
not of an age [he was thirty] to be easily led astray in 
my selection by premature emotional excitement or 
falling in love. The right time to marry is between 
twenty-five and thirty-five, and for women, twenty 
to thirty. The minds of both sexes are more likely 
then to be clear of the fog arising from the veally 
condition of the emotions at an earlier date.” 


Thomas's “One of Destiny” 


One he did find “of the right type of womanhood 
for a wife and of a good family and very wealthy, but 
I feared hereditary consumption; her appearance 
indicated a tendency that way. And although I was 
mistaken-in this, because she is still living and well 
now after more than forty years, she still would have 
disappointed my ideal of domestic happiness, as she 
is childless.” 

Months passed and he met Sarah Jane Negley, 
daughter of a pioneer family, conspicuous socially 
and rich in land but poor in all else. “I remember 
thinking to myself, in person she would do if all were 
right otherwise. I remember also of its flitting across 
my mind whether this might be the one of destiny. 
After obtaining as much insight and information as I 








“MY BROTHER AND I’ 


Herbert Photos 
Andrew William Mellon, now ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, began as a 
real-estate promoter at seventeen. 


Brothers All 


could from other sources, then if I should think it 
advisable to go further I supposed I could do so.” 

He did think it advisable, and after an engagement 
of six weeks they were married. They went to 
Niagara Falls on their honeymoon and, method having 
served its end, lived happily for sixty-five years. 

In the fifteen years that followed his marriage 
Thomas Mellon went forward to real professional 
distinction. In 1859, as a result, he became a judge 
of the court of common pleas. As the time ap- 
proached for him to quit the bench in 1869 he began 
to dream a dream. He was rich. He had gained as 
much as he cared for of the law’s rewards. Of his 
eight children five, all sons, were alive. Thomas 
Alexander, twenty-five years old, and James Ross, 
twenty-three, were in business; Andrew, fourteen, 
was a freshmen at Western University; Richard, 
eleven, was fretting to leave school. George was 
nine, but the father saw great things he might do in 
company with the other four; his dream was of a 
Mellon clan in some common business. January I, 
1870, saw a new sign in Smithfield Street, just off 
Fifth Avenue: T. MELLON & Sons, Bankers. 

The choice was inevitable. Banking is instinct in 
the Mellons; with their father or without him, by his 
selection or against it, the boys could not long have 
kept away from it. Even George, before he died at 
twenty-two, had had his measure of success in it. 
If their gifts had been held to that field alone they still 
would have been notable figures of their times. To- 
day the family domination, through ownership or 
control, extends to seven of the forty-four banks and 

trust companies of Pittsburgh (which ranks eighth 
in clearings in the United States) and in those seven 
banks lie 155 million more of resources and 144 million 
more of deposits than in all the others combined. 


James Ross Mellon, president of 
Pittsburgh’s City Deposit Bank at 
86, goes in for churches and fish. 


Blank & Stoller Underwood & Underwood 


Richard Beatty Mellon, who pro- 
moted the Koppers Company and 
its many by-product coke plants. 


Thomas A. and James were the “‘sons”’ of the firm 
of 1870. Their active interest soon was withdrawn, 
however, to a venture of their own, the City Deposit 
Bank, still a highly profitable institution of the East 
Liberty district. (Thomas A. died in 1899, but at 
eighty-six James remains its president and divides 
his time among its affairs, his churches, and his fishing 
—he went after sail in Florida this winter.) In the 
banking room downtown the father was largely alone, 
but not through the acquiescence of Andrew and 
Richard. They clamored for nlacee widy him. The 
father yielded to the extent of letting them end their 
schooling when Andrew was in his junior year at the 
university and Richard ready for entrance. 


Mansfield Apprenticeship 


But banking was another matter, they were told. 
They were very young, the work was confining and 
exacting; Andrew, at least, was none too rugged; Dick 
really preferred something that would keep him out of 
doors. They countered with Mansfield, and won 
their costly victory. For fifteen months they worked 
twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours a day—showing lots, 
keeping books, making collections, selling, loading 
and delivering lumber and building supplies. The 
work might not have confined them within doors but 
it hardly could have been more exacting. Yet they, 
and the project, throve until September 16, 1873, 
when Jay Cooke failed and panic swept the country. 

“Seeing what was coming,” Judge Mellon wrote in 
his autobiography, “‘they sold out the stock on hand 
at cost to other parties immediately, together with a 
lease of the lumber yard for a term of years as an 
inducement. This itself was a masterly stroke of busi- 
ness policy, as it turned out, for the collapse continued 
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Judge Thomas Mellon forsook farming 
for banking and the law—one of the many 
decisions he had cause to view with satis- 


faction. 


He died in February, 1908, 


having nearly reached the century mark. 


Brown Brothers 


longer and values went lower than was at first antici- 
pated. After eleven years or so they sold the remain- 
ing lots at sufficient prices to cover the first cost and 
interest.” 

Blooded at Mansfield, Andrew was taken, rejoicing, 
into the bank. There was need for him. Depositors 
had more than $600,000 with T. Mellon & Sons and 
the City Deposit Bank. Together they had barely 
$60,000 in cash; the bulk of their funds 
had been put out in Philadelphia and 


New Yorh, where suspensions of pay- 
ment were almost universal. Yet, Judge 
Mellon wrote, “‘Our customers were not 
aware of our predicament, and no one 
ever entertained the slightest apprehen- 
sion. of our solvency, as I was always 


looked upon as impregreble.”’ Never- 
theless, on October fifteenth the banks 
stopped payment “‘to all except special 
cases.” In a time of such stress even a 
boy of eighteen could be of service. 

Never had the boy reason to com- 
plain that opportunities for service 
were not afforded him. He had his 
part in every routine of the bank. He 
was teller, bookkeeper, messenger, and 
collector. He examined applications 
for loans and made recommendations 
on them. Always was he required to 
give minutely the whys of his judg- 
ments. He gave them with such as- 
surance that once his father burst into 
the expression of a hope that some one 
of his loans would go very bad indeed, for the sake 
of the lesson it might teach him. 

But none of the loans did. Even then A. W. 
Mellon was spontaneous in his estimates of human and 
material values. When the stress had passed it might 
have been said with truth that the son was the head of 
the house. Before he was twenty-five he was so, 
literally. When he was thirty his father retired, mak- 
ing over to him in trust at the time his whole fortune— 


Herbert Photos 


Nora McMullen, whom Andrew W. 
Mellon married and later divorced. 


the shrewdest action of a lifetime of shrewdness, for 
when Judge Mellon died in 1908 on his ninety-fifth 
birthday the fortune was reckoned at hard upon 
$100,000,000, and his sons were holding close to his 
own philosophy: 

“‘T have never seen a horse race or a boat race or 
played a game of cards in my life, or incurred any 
extra hazardous risk—never speculating in property 
of any kind without I saw a sure thing in it.” 

These days of the ’70’s were not all of panic. They 
were days of pioneers—of Carnegie and Phipps and 
Jones in steel, of Frick, whose coke made cheap and 
profitable steel possible, of the men who visioned 
and demonstrated buildings with steel frameworks 
and so opened to steel its richest field. 

Thomas Mellon sensed something of this and it was 
he, when Frick had exhausted all his own resources, 
who loaned him (at the 10 per cent he had denied his 
own sons) the $20,000 he needed to carry him through 
his shoal waters of 1871. 

But it was A. W. Mellon—six years Frick’s junior— 
who made the loans of $80,000 more that Frick re- 
quired before he reached smooth water in 1876. The 
first loans to Frick were part of 
the banking routine. The later 
ones definitely marked the entry 
of the Mellons into industry. 

With the close of the’70’s two 
events of vital bearing on the 
later lives of Andrew and Rich- 
ard took place. For the first 
time they went away from home 
and the dominating presence of 
their father. On the first real 
holiday he had ever had, An- 
drew went to Europe with “Mr. 
Frick” (an address from which 
he never varied even when they 
became so intimately associated 
that Frick named Mellon an ex- 
ecutor of his $100,000,000 es- 
tate) and for once, at least, he 
really played—they celebrated 
the Fourth of July of 1882 by 
waving an American flag over 
the Blarney Stone. 

Richard Mellon’s going was 
to almost as foreign a land: 
Bismarck, N. D., where he went with his brother 
George, whose “‘sickliness” had definitely become 
tuberculosis. Their stay lasted until George died in 
1882. In Bismarck, true to family habit, the boys 
soon found themselves “eager for active employment.” 
True to family habit again it was to banking that they 
turned, and for the three years they conducted it *"°! 
lon Brothers was an important and successful house. 

From this experience Richard Mellon came heme 





“MY BROTHER AND 
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enriched in many ways. Most important of all, he 
had found himself as a banker and he assumed a part- 
ner’s place in the Pittsburgh house, by that time one 
of the city’s principal banks. To every intent Judge 
Mellon had retired, although the formality was not to 
come until 1886. Andrew Mellon had returned from 
Europe to be the acknowledged head of the firm. 
The brothers’ partnership embraced the bank as it 
did their outside interests. They were their own men. 
The reign of the family had begun. 

Their offices were side by side, small, scantily 
furnished, work rooms in every sense. The doors of 
these offices were never closed; each knew all that the 
other did; in their deliberations as in their business 
activities there was absolutely equal share and right. 
Physically they were then, as they are now, quite un- 
like—Andrew slight and apparently frail, Richard 
sturdy and florid; Andrew with triangular face and an 
air of wistfulness, Richard with oval face and an air 
of forcefulness. Andrew described himself as one of 
those ‘‘who seem not to require exercise,” Richard 
was devoted to hunting and cross-country riding; 
within the year he has taken fences with all the dash 
of thirty years ago. Mentally they are 
singularly alike, with powers of acquisition 
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statement in the My-brother-and-I that is the motif of 
all they do; that marks the verdict—favorable or un- 
favorable—upon a business proposal, and that invar- 
iably attends their rare public announcements. ‘‘My 
brother and I have given an institute for industrial 
research to the University of Pittsburgh,” or, “‘My 
brother and I have given three hundred thousand 
dollars to the welfare fund.”’” Whether Andrew or 
Richard makes the announcement, the formula is the 
same. 

Twenty fields of industry have attracted major in- 
vestments of Mellon money. The list runs through 
abrasives, air brakes, aluminum, aviation, building 
construction, coal and coke, electrical equipment, gas 
(natural and artificial), glass, oil, railroads, railroad 
equipment, real estate, shipbuilding, steel, street rail- 
ways, timber, and utilities to water and water power. 

The Mellons are not dilettantes in industry. Where 
their money goes their control goes too. They may 
entrust the technicalities of management and opera- 
tion to specialists, but they retain decision as to poli- 
cies. As bankers it is a cardinal principle to offer no 
security issue (last year their (Continued on Page 64) 





and analysis and foresight little less than 
miraculous. 

They will tell you in Pittsburgh, how- 
ever, that in the technique of banking, at 
least, Richard Mellon is his brother’s su- 
perior. The past ten years, the years of 
Andrew’s service in Washington, offer un- 
mistakable presumption of the truth of 
this. Through these years Richard has 
been the executive, the master of affairs. 

In that decade the resources of the banks 
controlled by the family have doubled. 
Two years ago $22,000 a share was offered 
for stock in the Mellon-founded and 
Mellon-owned Union Trust Company. 
This stock pays 206 per cent a year on 
its $100 par and yields a fraction over 1 
per cent at its last sales price of $17,000— 
which tops by $2,000 the record for First 
National of New York, the common exam- 
ple of the costliest bank stock in the world. 


Never An Argument 


In these same years came the organiza- 
tion and development of the Mellbank 
Corporation, which now holds twenty- 
three banks in nineteen towns and cities 
of western Pennsylvania, and is a practical 
as well as a greatly successful application 
of the trading-area banking system advo- 
cated by Comptroller of the Currency 
John W. Pole. 

Any characterization of the Mellons, 
however, must pivot about their devo- 
tion to each other. Even malice has 
never told of a quarrel between them, 
or of an important difference of opinion. 
They work not so much together as 
through each other. There is less of 
affection or consideration than of exact 





THOMAS MELLON. 


Sarah Emma Mellon, Anne Rebecca Mellon, 
Samuel Selwyn Mellon, George N. Mellon 
Thomas Alexander Mellon. 


James Ross 


Andrew William Mellon. 


Richard Beatty Mellon. 


The Mellon Family Tree 


Born 1813, died Feb. 3, 1908; 
married Aug. 22, 1843, Sarah Jane Negley, who died 
Jan. 19, 1909. Children: 

— in 
youth 


Born 1844, died 1899; 
married Mary C. Caldwell. Children: 
Thomas A. Mellon. Married Helen Wightman. 

Thomas Mellon, Jr., Helen Sedgley Mellon, 
Edward Purcell Mellon, 2nd. Married Marian Stone. 
Elizabeth W. Mellon. Married John H. Sellers. 
Mary C. Mellon. Married Samuel A. McClung. Children: 
Mary Mellon McClung, Isabel Edith McClung, 
Cynthia Mellon McClung, John McClung, 
Samuel Alfred McClung, 3rd. 
Edward Purcell Mellon. Married Edith 
Children: 
Mary Churchill and Jane Caldwell Mellon. 


Mellon. Born 1846; married Rachel 
Larimer. . Children: 


William Larimer Mellon. 
William L. Mellon, Jr. 


Children: 


C. Humphrey. 


Married Mary H. Taylor. Children: 
Married Grace Rowley. 
Matthew T. Mellon. Married Gertrud Altegoer. 
Margaret Mellon. Married (first) Alexander Laughlin and 
(second) Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. Son: 
Alexander Mellon Laughlin. 
Rachel Mellon. Married John F. Walton. Children: 
Ann Farley Walton, Mary Taylor Walton, 
John F. Walton, Jr., James Mellon Walton. 
Thomas Mellon, 2nd. 


Lucille Mellon. Married (first) Alexander D. Grange and 
(second) George Sharpe Hasbrouck. Daughter: 
Alexandria Mellon Grange. 


Born 1855; married Nora 
McMullen. 

Ailsa Mellon. 

Paul Mellon. 


Children: 
Married David K. E. Bruce. 


Born 1858; married Jennie 
Taylor King. Children: 
Richard King Mellon. 


Sarah Cordelia Mellon. 
Cordelia Mellon Scaife. 


Married Alan M. Scaife. Daughter: 











The party leaders here state their views on eight outstanding economic issues. Figures in the lower right. 
hand corner of the boxes indicate approximate variations in opinion, with the President's views arbitrarily 
given the rating of 1 in each instance; 2 indicates a moderate difference of opinion; 3 a wider difference, 


HOOVER—1 


ROOSEVELT—2.38 


BAKER—2.25 








THE 
TARIFF 


“T am opposed to any general Con- 
iin revision. . We 
uses for the first time effective 
machinery in motion through a 
Tariff Commission with authority 
for any necessary rectification.” 


[1931] 


“It is time to sit down with other 
nations and say: ‘This _tariff- 
fence business is preventing world 
trade. Let us work out reciprocal 
methods by which we can start the 
actual interchange of goods.’”’ 


[1932] 


“T do not believe that the best 
thought in the Republican party 
itself is in favor of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff. I hope there 
will be strong backing for a horizon- 
tal reduction.” [1931] 

3 





PROHIBITION 


“T do not favor repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. —— 
Modification of the enforcement 
laws which would permit that 
which the Constitution forbids is 
nullification.”” [1928] 1 


“We must start afresh, and the 
first step of that start should be 
made as quickly as possible—the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.” [1930]* . 


“In my opinion the Eighteenth 
Amendment should be repealed, 
and the whole question of policy 
and enforcement should be re- 
mitted to the states.”” [1931] 

3 





FARM 
RELIEF 


“After many years of contention 
we have at last made a construc- 
tive start. . .. am _ con- 
vinced that the debenture plan 
would bring disaster to the Amer- 
ican farmer.’ [1929] 

1 


“The problem of surplus is to no 
small extent a problem of land 
usage. We [need] a per- 
manent settlement — something 
that temporary expedients, such as 
stabilization corporations, plainly 
do not promise.”” [1931] 2 


[No Expression.] 


2 





“T do not approve in any remote 
sense of the cancellation of the 
debts to us. [But] it will 
be necessary in some cases to make 
still further temporary readjust- 
ments.” [1931] 


1 


“All just national debts are ‘debts 
of honor.’ ... We should call a 
meeting of our debtors here and... 
insist upon an accord as to when 
payments should begin and in 
what amount.” [1932] 


1 


“The wisest thing said orf the sub- 
ject was said by Secretary Mellon, 
to the effect that a prosperous 
Europe would be worth more to 
the United States than any possible 
return from debts.’”’ [1926] 





TAXATION 


“Additional taxation should be 
imposed only as an emergency 
measure, terminating in two years. 
“ee It should not cover the 
whole cost of our deficits, or it will 
retard recovery.” [1931] 


“We should be very foolish and 
recreant : to put out long- 
term bonds to cure the defects of 
a budget whose revenues have not 
come up to expectations.”’ [1931] 


3 


[No Expression. | 





UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF 


“T am opposed to any direct or in- 
direct government dole. ; 
Our American system requires that 
municipality, county, and state 
shall use their own resources and 
credit before seeking assistance 
from the federal treasury.” 
[1931] 1 


“When a condition arises which 
calls for relief over and beyond the 
ability of private and local assis- 
tance to meet, it is time for the 
state itself to do its additional 
share.” [1931] 


[No Expression.] 





ANTI-TRUST 
LAWS 


“T do not favor their repeal. . . . 
[But] there is a wide conviction 
that some change should be made 

particularly where destruc- 
tive competition produces great 
waste of resources.” [1931] 1 


[No Expression.] 


2 


[No Expression.] 


1 





GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 








“T am firmly opposed to the gov- 
ernment entering into any busi- 
ness, the major purpose of which 
is competition with our citizens. 
. .« « _The remedy for abuses in 
the conduct of the power industry 
is regulation.” [1931] 1 





“We have permitted private cor- 
porations to monopolize the elec- 
trical industry and sell at the 
highest rates. heaper 
electricity in the home must, of 
necessity, depend upon. develop- 
ment by a public agency.” [1930] 3 





“Progressive opinion does not be 
lieve that all our water powers 
should be added to the private 
fortunes of the privileged classes. 
[1925] 





*South of the Mason and Dixon line Gov. Roosevelt’s declaration in favor of repeal is taken with a grain of salt. 





}CANDIDATE — 


te In the boxes marked “No Expression” the figure is based on general views held by the candidate on 
y questions of a similar character. Figures given below the candidates’ heads represent the average indi- 
2, vidual ratings and serve to measure roughly the relative degree of divergence from Hooverian opinion. 
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SMITH—2.13 


RITCHIE—1.75 


PROGRESSIVES—2.75 








“The Democratic party demands 
the readjustment of tariff schedules 
unfair to the American people and 
discriminatory to the foreign mar- 
ket for American products.” 
(1930] : 


“You cannot make industry pros- 
perous by putting up a tariff wall 
which drives manufacturers to for- 
eign countries so that they employ 
foreign labor there instead of do- 
mestic labor here.’”’ [1931] 


‘ 
e 


“The Hawley-Smoot -tariff was in 
large part the product of dis- 
credited logrolling and bankrupt 
statesmanship. . . . scien- 
tific revision should be made of 
various important rates and ad- 
ministrative clauses.” [1931] 3 


THE 
TARIFF 





“The Democratic party of New 
York demands repeal of the Fight- 
eenth Amendment. When that is 
done, we want effective measures 
within the state to banish the sa- 
loon.” [1930] 3 


“The whole problem should be 
turned back to the states, so that 
each state may have the oppor- 
tunity to settle it in accordance 
with the sentiment of its own 


people.” [1931] 3 


[Opinion divided; e.g.—Borah, 
Norris, Pinchot, Brookhart—dry; 
LaFollette, Shipstead, Couzens, 
Blaine—wet.] 


2 


PROHIBITION 





“The Democratic theory of the 
control of the exportable surplus is 
the only genuine way of affording 
farm relief through governmental 
codperation.”’ [1930] 


“Tf we would help the American 
farmer to his feet, why delude him 
and ourselves into thinking it can 
be done by lifting him up by his 
[1931] 


own bootstraps?” 


2 


“Under the protective tariff sys- 
tem, so long as the farmer is a 
producer who sells in the foreign 
market there must be some method 
by which he may enjoy the bene- 
fits of the protective system.” 
[1931] 


FARM 
RELIEF 





[No Expression.] 


1 


“The debts cannot be canceled. 
They are part of the national 
budget and if the foreign nations 
do not pay the money the Amer- 
ican people must. This would 
transfer the cost of the war to the 
shoulders of the American people.” 


[1931] 


[Opinion Divided.] 


2 





“The Democratic party is in duty 
bound to put forth its best efforts 
to reduce the cost of government 
through abolition of useless and 
overlapping boards, bureaus, and 
commissions.” [193] 


2 


“For the most part our taxation 
systems are the product of political 
maneuvering rather than scientific 
planning. ‘Make the rich pay’ is 
a popular slogan, but it is the poor 
who have the greatest stake in a 
sound system.” [1931] 2 


“As a start to balancing the 
budget we should raise the estate 
tax and restore surtaxes to their 
war-time _ level. Lower- 
ing exemptions and taxing small 
incomes would still further reduce 
purchasing power.” [1931] 3 


TAXATION 





“The Democratic vats recom- 
mends a five-day week . . . 


[to] open up wider opportunities for 
employment . and the pas- 
sage of the bills introduced by 
Senator Wagner.” [1931] 


“Tt would be a calamity if the 
experience of England and Ger- 
many [with unemployment insur- 
ance] were repeated in the United 
States. . . . But if business 
will do nothing about it, then 
government will.” [1931] 1 


“Without the full use of the re- 
sources at the command of the 
federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, it is impossible to meet the 
problems of the present emer- 
gency.” [1931] 

3 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF 





“Business generally would have 
greater assurance if the President 
made direct recommendation for 
changes in these laws . . . to 
eep them in step with the indus- 
trial and scientific progress of the 
last forty years.” [1931] 1 


“By developing a high order of 
self-government, business will do 
much to throw off the incubus of 
excessive government interference 
and relieve government largely of 
the necessity of regulating it.’ 


[1931] 


“Tf monopolistic control of indus- 
tries shall continue, demand will 
be made that the United States 
take over many of the large in- 
stitutions, or at least enact dras- 
tic laws bringing them under 
federal regulation.” [1931] 3 


ANTI-TRUST 
LAWS 





“The new order calls for develop- 
ment by the state or nation, with 
ownership and control, of great 
water powers, in the hands of the 
people, their rightful owners.” 
[1928] 

3 


Se 





“T am for the irreducible minimum 
of legislative interference in every 
field of human effort, including the 
utilities. Our detours from this 
principle are already too many. 


There should be no more.” [1931] 
1 





“Progressive opinion demands 
that the people of cities, towns, 
and states shall have the right to 
engage in the production of elec- 
tric power by their own determin- 
ation in orderly procedure at the 


polls.” [1931] 3 





GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 





Drawings by Churchill Ettinger 











New Designs, New Profits 











By Gove HAMBIDGE 











From locomotives to hard-of-hearing devices runs the trend for re- 


styling familiar objects. 


Boom times ushered in the era; the need 


for enticing wary buyers adds fuel in months of depression 


known manufacturer mysteriously, when a visitor 

walked into his factory not so long ago. “Our 
latest acquisition.” And he led his guest past rows 
of clattering machines, punches, hammers, lathes, 
tanks, past noise, smell, and glare, along corridors, 
up a flight of stairs, and to a door. 

They stepped into a room. Not a room—a studio. 
Quiet, tasteful, modern in decoration and furnishings, 
with that indefinable atmosphere you find nowhere 
except in the studio of a working artist. Around the 
room were models of various old products of the com- 
pany, but in new, hardly recognizable forms. And 
there were models of new products not yet born— 
artistic embryos, as it were—well designed in form 
and color. On a table were small pots of paint, 
brushes, pencils, and several well-executed drawings. 

The manufacturer introduced the occupant of the 
room, a keen young fellow. “This is the man in 
charge of our new designing department,” he said. 

Now this manufacturer was known to be a hard- 
headed old engineer by training, a still harder-headed 
business man by force of circumstance. To find an 
artist’s studio hidden away in his factory; to sit there 
and talk about line, form, and color, as the three men 
did; to see the everyday utilitarian things the firm 
had been making for years suddenly blossom out like 
tulip bulbs that have felt the touch of May—well, it 
gave the visitor a shock. He would hardly have been 
more surprised if he had discovered that tough old 


WANT to show you something,” said a well- 


A Gustav B. Jensen de- 
sign for cigarette packs. 
Attractive packaging has 
boosted the sale of many 
products, and it is a 
short-sighted manufac- 
turer who does not make 
the most of this factor. 


Adams Studios 


engineer locked up in his office, surreptitiously writing 
sonnets to the springtime. 

Yet many a manufacturer today finds himself look- 
ing at his old familiar products and wondering if, after 
all, there isn’t room for improvement; if they really 
are as good, in every way, as he has always thought 
they were. Many a one has taken his suspicions to an 
artist—and found that they were correct: there was 
considerable room for improvement. 


The Cubists Began It 


This situation is not without a certain fine irony. 
Not so long ago the artist was considered by the busi- 
ness man to be the most impractical of dreamers. His 
brain was not fitted for the rough-and-tough realities 
of life. He spent his days drawing pictures. He 
talked about beauty. He kicked about the vast 
amount of unnecessary ugliness in the world. He 
was, in three words, a queer fish. 

Yet today you find the business man seeking the 
artist’s advice, paying him well for it, and finding it 
not only sound but profitable. Even—especially, 
rather—in times like these. 

If you like to trace the history of movements, you 
would probably find that the whole thing began with 
the wild-eyed cubists and the like. The idea that a 
few heterogeneous triangles and things should repre- 
sent A Nude Descending a Staircase aroused a gigantic 
horse laugh in America; but it had gorgeous publicity 
value, and those vociferous cubists got art talked about 
as it hadn’t been for a long time. 

Then there were the German and Austrian design- 
ers. Germany and Austria were determined to make 
a large place for their products in world markets. 
What could they offer that was unique? Well, for 
one thing, they could offer objects that were different 
looking and better looking than you could get any- 
where else. They found that good design brought 
results, and they cultivated it rather intensively; it 
became part of their industrial technique. In a good 
many cases you did not need to look at the stamp 
to know that a product was made in Germany. And 
all this helped to stir up interest in design in America. 

Then the modernist movement in architecture, 
furniture, and interior decoration got into its stride. 





NEW DESIGNS, NEW PROFITS 


It has been responsible 
for good things and for 
many abominations. 
But again, it had gor- 
geous publicity value— 
when a thing hits you 


The urge to get weighed 
has even stronger force 
when the eye of the 
passer-by sees this scale, 
designed by Joseph Si- 


between the eyes, you 
have to pay attention 
to it. Moreover, mod- 
ernists had definite and 
interesting reasons for 
what they did. They tied up design with the Ma- 
chine Age, and the New Era, and things like that. 
They made you feel a little ashamed of liking any- 
thing old-fashioned. They got a lot of space in the 
newspapers. They gave people something highbrow 
to talk about over the highballs. 

Along with this went the color craze, which swept 
the country, made drabness a crime, kept advertising 
men busy inventing ingenious new names for colors, 
and bedeviled manufacturers into splashing color in 
the most unlikely places. Not that it did not have 
good results; it did. For one thing, it made a good 
many manufacturers see one other possibility in their 
products that they hadn’t thought of before. 


nel for the International, 
Ticket Sale Corporation. 


Magazines Joined Crusade 


And finally there was another influence going along 
quietly, helping to get ordinary people interested in 
design—women’s magazines and the home-decoration 
magazines. With their color schemes, their discus- 
sions and pictures of period furniture and decorations, 
their pamphlets, and their advertisements, they have 
had an influence impossible to calculate on the taste 
of men and women in big cities, in little villages, in 
the remote country. You can walk into homes any- 
where in the United States and find interiors taken 
bodily from these magazines. They are the final 
arbiters of taste for millions of people. 

All this applied almost entirely to architecture, 
furniture, the things used in interior decoration, and 
such objects as perfume bottles, where an esthetic 
appeal had obvious advantages. But it was inevita- 
ble that, having gained this momentum, the move- 
ment toward design should invade other fields. We 
began to have exhibitions of art in industry, in which 
the work of foreign and American designers was 
shown—products already in existence, and drawings 
and models showing how other products might be 
designed. Individual designers began to acquire 


public recognition; their names began to mean some- 
thing. Prolific fellows like Norman Bel Geddes 
ranged restlessly over a wide territory. A mask or a 
matchbox—both have form and line and something to 


express. Why should not one be designed as well as 
the other? 

The automobile was one of the first products to 
experiment with design. As competition became 
keener in this field, as technical development made 
cars more and more evenly matched in the consumer’s 
mind, it became necessary to use new bait to attract 
buyers to any one car. As soon as design and color 
were tried, they proved their effectiveness beyond 
any question. Today any car that neglected these 
elements would be hopelessly out of the running; and 


























some of the most elaborate designing departments are 
maintained by automobile manufacturers. 

Came the depression, as the continuity writers 
would put it, to knock all sorts of ideas galley-west. 
It is open to debate whether the depression has acted 
as a stimulus to the design movement, or as a brake 
on the headway it had already developed. Both, 
probably. 

In the process ef racking their brains for anything 
that would make their products sell, it is natural that 
many manufacturers should consider the appeal of 
new and improved appearance, greater smartness, that 
je ne sais quot which makes a product say more elo- 
quently than words, “Buy me.” Yes, that acts as a 
great temptation to experiment with design. But on 
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George Sakier’s ideas on neoclassic bath- 
room fixtures, as executed by the American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


the other hand, even though a man may feel this 
morning that he must do something radical to stimu- 
late business, by afternoon the fog of caution has 
descended, visibility is poor, and, not being equipped 
for blind flying, he decides that right now is the time 
to stick to the good old ground. So in that way the 
depression discourages bold new flights. 

But enough is being done, whether because of the 
depression or in spite of it, to indicate that we are at 
the beginning of a period when there will be an un- 
precedented interest in design for all sorts of manu- 
factured products, products of the most diverse kinds, 
from motortrucks to nutcrackers. Those who are 
experimenting with design right now are pioneers pos- 
sessed of exceptional boldness and faith. But once 
the depression loosens its grip, many more will be 
moved to do likewise. 

They will have to. With the rapid spread of public- 
ity these days, it will take very little time for the pub- 
lic to become design-conscious, just as it took very 
little time for them to become color-conscious; and 
this has nothing to do with whether their taste in 
design is good or bad. The color-consciousness of 
the public forced the most reluctant manufacturer to 
use color, even when he privately cursed it as a nui- 
sance and knew: it was unsuited to his product. The 
same compulsion will force him to use design. But I 
believe the design movement is much bigger in scope 
—it includes color, indeed—and more sound and more 
necessary ; that is, if it develops in the right direction. 


Pioneer Profits 


The use of design in manufactured products is on a 
par with the use of science in the factory; not so broad, 
not so fundamental, not so applicable to a thousand 
and one details, but as important in the final result 
that reaches the public. Good designers will play an 
indispensable part in the industry of the future, just 
as scientists do today. It should be remembered that 
there was a time not so long ago when only a few 
manufacturers realized just how indispensable science 
is to industry; and a few do not realize it yet. 

As Gilbert and Sullivan put it so clearly, ‘Every 





WORLD'S WORK for MARCH 


boy and every gal, Born into this world alive, Is 
either a little Liber-al Or else a little Conserva-tive.” 
The liber-als are already experimenting with this new 
factor, design. And in some cases getting results that 
make the enthusiast say, “‘ Well, if you can’t beat the 
depression, here is one way to sneak around it.” 

Take the Chase Brass & Copper Company as an 
example: From these two splendid metals this firm 
manufactures useful and necessary and prosaic things, 
mostly for the building industries. Design, in the 
artistic sense, is not a factor in most of these products. 

But last spring the company made a bold move. 
They went to a number of designers and told them to 
use all their ingenuity, ad lib., designing all kinds of 
objects for utility and ornament, that could be made 
of brass and copper, for use in people’s homes. Among 
these designers are Walter Von Nessen, the Gerths, 
Rose Bogdanoff, and Professor Reimann, who has a 
famous school in Berlin. 

Now the company has dozens of products on sale— 
including such things as trays, bowls, coffee sets, 
table bells, bookends, lamps, watering pots, bonbon 
dishes, candlesticks, and what not. They sell at a 
low price; but a lamp at $2.50 looks like ten dollars’ 
worth by current standards, and objects at one dollar 
are simply irresistible bargains. Novelty, modernity, 
ingenuity, attractiveness, low price—these are the 
elements of appeal. The whole development is based 
on design, plus sound commercial research. By stick- 
ing to these the Chase Company, in the middle of the 
depression, invaded a field that was hackneyed, over- 
done, and loaded with abominations; and the sales 
results have been, to say the least, gratifying. 


Bathrooms De Luxe 


Quite different has been the design program of the 
Standard Sanitary Company; but it also has been 
carried on during the depression, and at a time when 
the building industries were at their lowest ebb. This 
program has been under the skillful direction of George 
Sakier, a designer who has the advantage of engineer- 
ing training and who keeps a shrewd eye on what is 
nowadays called consumer acceptance. 

The first major achievement of this program is the 
creation of bathrooms unified and well designed in 
every detail, but within reach of the average home. 
Even the minor fittings—towel rack, toothbrush 
holder, faucets, handles, lights, shower heads, and 
so on—are designed to contribute to a_ single 
architectural or decorative effect. There are ingen- 
ious details, such as the revolving toothbrush holder 
recessed in the wall, and a new lavatory set on a 
chromium-plated tubular stand, which will sell at a 
very modest price yet have the earmarks of something 
much more expensive. The program is not only far- 
sighted; it has also achieved enthusiastic acceptance 
by architects of homes and apartment houses, who are 
the largest customers for these products. 

It was this same George Sakier who designed 
Fostoria glassware. That move also brought sub- 
stantial results in sales. The most familiar item in 
the new line is probably the Fostoria stemware with 
black square bases. This was immediately imitated 
by European glassmakers, who began sending over 
stemware with black square bases to America. Such 











NEW DESIGNS, NEW PROFITS 


imitation is the sincerest flattery, but it is a kind of 
flattery American manufacturers would just as soon 
do without. 

The design program instituted by the Eastman 
Kodak Company is now too well known to need com- 
ment. Walter Dorwin Teague has been doing this 
work. Its aim has been to give cameras and their 
cases an up-to-date smartness they did not previously 
have; especially to make them fit the costume and 
accessories of the modern woman, and perhaps also 
the decorative scheme of her house. The company 
went so far as to have Teague design a Fifth Avenue 
shop which would serve as an appropriate setting for 
the cameras to be sold there. 

Among the last things the average person would 
consider as needing the touch of the designer are scien- 
tific instruments. Yet the Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies also recently called in the services of Walter 
Teague, to redesign instruments intended for use in 
the home and for industry as well. That the 
move is a wise one is proved by the sales of the first 
Taylor instrument Teague redesigned, the Storm- 
oguide, a barometer which interprets changes in 
barometric pressure so that the layman can under- 
stand what they mean. Teague changed the lettering 
on the face and gave the instrument a simplified back 
and a black Bakelite case with chromium-plated orna- 
mental bands. I understand that it promptly outsold 
all other barometers intended for home use. 

Just as surprising is the use of a designer’s services 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, famous as 
makers of fine lenses. But they also make a good 
many products not confined to the laboratory or the 
observatory. Numbers of men 
admit that the look of a fine 
chisel or plane in a hardware 
store window makes their fin- 
gers itch to handleit. Why 
should not the same thing be 
true of a microscope or a tele- 
scope—perhaps even more so? 
At any rate, the B. & L. Com- 
pany also called on Teague. 
His first job was a reading glass; 
the advance sales, which came 
in time for Christmas, had to be 
curtailed because there were 
not enough glasses on hand to 
supply the demand. 

The Dictograph Products 
Company offers an especially 
striking instance of the com- 
mercial value of design. For 
some twenty-five years this 
company made their Acousti- 
con, a device for the hard-of- 
hearing, in a form that was without question homely 
and ungraceful; and the container was no better. Then 
they retained Joseph Sinel as their designer. Sales 
doubled the first year after the new design appeared. 

The company did not stop there. They continued 
using Sinel’s services, and they continued making 
improvements in design, mechanical features, and 
quality, extending into the most minute details. 
There are very definite psychological factors connected 
with such a device, since it must be used by people 





A Taylor Instrument Co. bar- 
ometer in a brand-new dress 
created by Walter D. Teague. 
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who do not like to draw attention to a physical defect. 
This was given full consideration in the designing. 
The instrument today is exceptionally attractive and 
dignified, almost jewel-like in some details; and the 
progress it has made has been adequately reflected in 
sales reports. 

A newly designed product that it is to be hoped will 
mark the beginning of an extensive program of design 
is the Wear-Ever drip coffee pot recently introduced by 
a subsidiary of the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
It is oval in shape, neat, attractive, logical, and con- 
venient. The design was made by Lurelle Guild, and 
it is called Early American; but it is at least as modern 
as it is Colonial. Advance sales are said to have 
passed any previous mark set by an aluminum coffee 
pot made by this company. 


Beauty In the Kitchen Sink 


There is a considerable competition today between 
various materials for cooking utensils. Irrespective 
of their practical merits, most of the utensils manage 
to achieve a remarkable unattractiveness of design. 
Here is one case where machine production knocked in 
the head the beauty of the old handicraft days. Alu- 
minum has done superb things in architecture. May 
it soon show what it can do in the way of bringing 
beauty into the kitchen. 

A kitchen product brought out not long ago, after 
first going through the brain of a designer, was the 
Monel metal sink of the International Nickel Com- 
pany. There have been Monel metal sinks before, 
but they were custom-made and designed individually 
by architects. In preparing one 
for large-scale production, the 
International Nickel Company 
went to Gustav Jensen for a 
design. The old method would 
have been to make the thing 
and let nature take care of the 
design, or to have it designed 
by one of the draftsmen in the 
plant. But it will be more and 
more impossible to bring out a 
new product without having a 
designer of recognized ability in 
on the ground floor. 

Packaging offers an _ enor- 
mous field for design. Few 
products, eventually, will dare 
appear in poorly designed pack- 
ages; it will seem like the mark 
of an inferiority complex. 

There is not space here to 
mention more than one example 
of packaging. The A. & P. Tea 
Company—which has been rather busy lately design- 
ing new packages for its products—had a product called 
Gelatine Dessert. Colorless name; nondescript pack- 
age. They changed the name to Sparkle, and made a 
package to suit the name. Same product; same price: 
both sound. But from being just so-so, sales leaped 
up and turned handsprings; night shifts had to be run 
in the factories, including even a new one. The 
product acquired a new personality as surely as Cin- 
derella did when she put on her glass slippers. This 
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looks like one way to transform a vicious circle into a 
happy triangle which will include producer, salesman, 
and consumer. 

These are only a few examples of many I might 
mention where design has become a potent new ele- 
ment in manufactured products. In many more 
cases, designs have been made but have not yet 
reached the production stage. In still others, there 
are new designs that probably will not be produced— 
partly because caution is in the air these days. 


Artist-Inventor-Designer 


Now how about the men and women who do the 
designing? What are they like? What may the 
manufacturer expect of them? How would a manu- 
facturer who is interested in design go about getting in 
touch with a good designer? Let us answer these 
questions in order. 

First: Any designer who is worth his salt is first and 
foremost an artist. Form, line, color, texture are, as 
it were, his life blood. He is not hampered by thinking 
of a cigarette case, for example, as a traditional ciga- 
rette case. He thinks of it in terms of form, line, color, 
texture, first of all. That freshness of viewpoint is 
what gives him the ability to design a cigarette case 
as truly beautiful as it is useful. 

Now almost every artist is a potential inventor. He 
loves to play with materials and technique, he is al- 
ways experimenting with some new way to do his 
work, he is always trying to find out how things oper- 
ate. The industrial designer carries this tendency a 
step or two further. He cultivates that native in- 
ventiveness and makes it part of his 
job. In redesigning a product, for 
instance, he will not only consider 
form, he will go into all its work- 
ing details; and as like as not he 
will suggest improvements that will 
make it more convenient, more 
logical, and perhaps cheaper to 
manufacture into the bargain. It 
is partly this ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness that makes industrial de- 
signing a new profession in the 
world; a profession complementary, 
in a sense, to that of the engineer. 

That—plus a wide acquaintance 
with materials and manufacturing 
methods, which the industrial de- 
signer must have; plus an astute 
knowledge of the trends of taste 
and fashion; plus, in many cases, 
a very practical sense of commer- 
cial values. 

So much for the designer and 
what may be expected of him. 
Now, how is a good designer to be 
found? Well, if a manufacturer 
were looking for one he might visit one or more 
of the exhibits of industrial art, such as that now 
being held in Philadelphia, so as to get acquainted 
with the work of various designers; he should 
get in touch with the Audac (American Union of 
Decorative Artists and Craftsmen) and the Artists’ 
Guild, to which many leading designers belong; he 





Housewives like this new 
aluminum ‘‘dripolator,” Lu- 
relle Guild’s contribution to 
the Wear-Ever utensil line. 
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ought to consult the editors of architectural maga. 
zines, magazines devoted to decoration, women’s 
magazines; he should see advertising agencies active 
in the design movement, and leading department 
stores that are similarly active. And when he has 
narrowed the choice down pretty well, he should 
visit the designers themselves in their studios. 

And having picked a designer, he should give him 
the fullest possible codperation. 

The artist needs freedom to use his imagination, 
unhampered by too many restrictions and unhurried 
by an impatient employer demanding immediate and 
large-scale results. Probably the designer’s ideas will 
seem, at first, impossible. Let the manufacturer bear 
in mind that impossible things have a way of being 
done; and that they often turn out to be not only 
possible but profitable. 

In other words, let the manufacturer go to a de- 
signer hoping to learn something new—not something 
he already knows. 

But neither must one expect design alone to perform 
miracles. For example, yesterday the catchword was 
color; today it is styling. Many people apparently 
believe that styling has magical properties; it can 
make a dead product do a hornpipe on its own grave- 
stone. Well, maybe. But also, the manufacturer 
who depends on styling alone to pull him out of his 
difficulties—especially when it is badly done, as it so 
often is—may be in for a considerable disappointment. 

Design, after all, is only one of the elements that 
give a product value and make it attractive to the 
purchaser. Even more fundamental are: its useful- 
ness for a particular purpose (in these days of small 
homes and apartments the tendency 
is more and more away from the 
inclusion of articles which are 
merely decorative); the soundness 
of its materials and construction 
(the discriminating, to whom good 
design appeals, will not tolerate 
shoddy workmanship); the fairness 
of its price (today it is realy 
smart to be thrifty). Granted 
these elements, but without good 
design, a product may be a dia- 
mond in the rough, which few de- 
sire; but when good design is 
added—and I mean good design— 
then the rough diamond is trans- 
formed into a finished jewel. 


Basic Need for Beauty 


Paul Parker 


For design appeals to something 
fundamental in human _beings— 
the desire for beauty. That 1s 
why industry cannot afford to over- 
look it. Watch a savage spend 
months decorating a canoe paddle, 
and you will observe a manifestation of that funda- 
mental hunger; or watch a modern husband and wife 
spend their whole lives building up a home that, 
according to their light, is beautiful. In fact, human 
beings hunger not only for beauty in the things 
they own and use, but for beauty in living. And 
that also may be something for industry to ponder. 








From R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


Going Down! 


The average life of a skyscraper may be only 
twenty-five years, but it must be as firmly rooted 
as if it were to stand for centuries. Modern 
pile drivers are hard on the ears, but they make 
easy work of imbedding rows of underpinnings. 
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By OLIVER McKEE 








How the $2,000,000,000 organ for expansion of credit will operate 


and to what classes of business it stands ready to offer emergency aid 


Republicans, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration, as young almost as the New Year, is 
the keystone of the 1932 campaign to combat the 
depression. 

In his message to Congress in December, President 
Hoover stressed the prime need for a confidence- 
inspiring agency “in order that the public may be 
absolutely assured, and that the government may be 
in position to meet any public necessity.” Since 
the Chief Executive had received in advance pledges 
of nonpartisan support for this and other parts of his 
emergency financial program, Congress has steered 
clear of partisan politics in framing the legislation 
creating the corporation. 

As an emergency measure, it is of a piece with the 
legislation by which Congress drafted the full re- 
sources of the nation to back our military and naval 
intervention in the World War. Except as a heroic 
relief measure, Congress might not have voted to 
create a corporation which projects the federal govern- 
ment so far into the field of business and which clashes 
with so many of the principles of sound peacetime 
legislation. But the emergency was there, and heroic 
measures were needed. In creating the Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation, the lawmakers not only have re- 
affirmed their faith in the future of the nation but have 
pledged its full resources to the country in a bipar- 
tisan effort to break the credit jam, to melt hundreds 
of millions of frozen assets, and to reéstablish the 
confidence of American business in itself. 


Modeled on the W. F. C. 


That the idea is not a new one the President has 
made clear. The War Finance Corporation is the 
model on which the new corporation has been pat- 
terned. Brought into being during the World War 
to assist in the financing of industries essential to our 
military and naval effort, the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in 1921 was authorized to make loans to facilitate 
the export of agricultural products and also to help 
domestic marketing and production. Present con- 
ditions have their counterpart in those which pre- 
vailed in 1921. Then, as now, the restoration of 
credit was badly needed, and there was the same need 
for injecting into the patient the oxygen of confidence. 

The War Finance Corporation had a capital of 
$500,000,000, subscribed by the Federal Treasury, 


C‘reputsic by the votes of both Democrats and 


with the further authority to issue bonds up to 
$1,500,000,000; the new agency will have identical 
resources. As it turned out, it was not found neces- 
sary to issue bonds. At no one time did the War 
Finance Corporation have outstanding more than 
$134,000,000 in loans. During the period of its 
active career it made advances of somewhat over 
$600,000,000, including to 4,317 individual banks. 
It recovered practically all the money advanced, so 
the net cost to the Treasury, after the final balancing 
of the books, was insignificant. 


Rescue Work on a Large Scale 


Said the War Finance Corporation in its 1922 re- 
port: “Its very existence, with large funds at its 
command, has tended to inspire confidence, has 
opened up other avenues of credit, and has facilitated 
the financing of transactions through the usual chan- 
nels. In many cases advances authorized by the 
corporation have not been consummated because its 
applicants, strengthened by the assurances of aid from 
the corporation, have been able to obtain in other 
ways the credit facilities required.” 

As the Reconstruction Corporation takes its place 
in the front line, to do rescue work of the same kind 
but on a larger scale, its sponsors hope that it will be 
as successful as its 1921 prototype. The task of 
restoring confidence can not be achieved by halfway 
measures; hence the $500,000,000 capital and the 
$1,500,000,000 bond-issue authorization. There is 
no expectation that it will need to make use of the 
full amount of its resources. On this point the testi- 
mony of Eugene L. Meyer, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, is pertinent. Describing to a Senate 
Committee his experience with the War Finance Cor- 
poration, he said: 

“The main effect was, I think, the indirect effect. 
I can best illustrate that by an example which came 
to my notice in a Western town, where a country 
bank with small resources was weak and in danger, 
and the three other larger and stronger banks were 
calling in their loans as fast as they could, and refusing 
to put out any new money because they feared what 
might happen to them if the smaller banks failed. 
The War Finance Corporation, by making a moderate- 
sized loan to the smaller bank, helped that institution, 
of course, but it did more by freeing from fear the 
managements of the three stronger and larger banks 
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RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORP. 


in the same town, so that they could go ahead and use 
their resources. 

“T think the same consideration is the key factor in 
the present situation. We hear of and we know of many 
banks in this country with what would originally be 
considered excessive liquidity which fear to lend be- 
cause they fear a neighbor, or the situation in a neigh- 
boring city, or the general situation. Therefore the 
creation of an agency such as this, with broad powers 
and large resources, could be relied upon, I think, to 
some considerable extent, and perhaps a very great 
extent, to accomplish the main result by giving the 
stronger institutions in command of ample resources 
justifiable courage to function in a more normal 
manner. 

The new agency will operate on parallel lines, but 
with a vastly wider range. Congress has followed the 
President’s request by authorizing the corporation to 
facilitate exports by American agencies, to make 
advances to agricultural agencies where necessary to 
protect and aid the agricultural industry. of the coun- 
try, and to make temporary advances upon proper 
securities to established industries, railways, and 
financial institutions which cannot otherwise secure 
credit. 

To understand the aim of the corporation, it is im- 
portant that we keep in mind the things that it will 
not do. It will not wave a magic wand to set in 
motion a stream of gold for new business expansion. 
It will not finance new enterprises, nor will it loan its 
funds for maintenance charges. It will not lend the 
railroads money for operating expenses, or extend any 
facilities beyond helping the roads meet their maturi- 
ties when they are unable to market new securities. 
Promotion schemes have been rigorously excluded. 


About-Face, Deflation! 


Congress has left Charles Gates Dawes, Eugene L. 
Meyer, and the directors free to appraise, by their own 
methods, the security which prospective borrowers 
may offer. The corporation will advance funds out 
of its capital of $500,000,000, furnished by the Treas- 
ury; if necessary it will issue debentures to an amount 
of $1,500,000,000 to obtain loan funds to advance to 
borrowers over a maximum period of two years. The 
federal government will absolutely guarantee the 
securities of the corporation. To put it in another 
way, the bonds will be United States government 
obligations. 

‘When the legislation was before Congress in its 
earlier stages, the tendency was to regard the corpora- 
tion merely as a vast reservoir of credit to which any 
person with proper collateral could have access. This 
explained most of the amendments designed to ear- 
mark funds for special purposes, as for example, to 
rescue financially embarrassed state and city govern- 
ments. As these amendments were defeated, Con- 
gress, swung around to the conception in the minds of 
the framers of the legislation; namely that the corpora- 
tion will be a “‘movable fortress,” a mobile reserve of 
credit that can be rushed into action overnight at any 
weak point in the front of the war to win back pros- 
perity, or to change the simile, to bring new strength 
to bear at key points where the application of such 
reinforcements will do the most to check contraction 
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and dissipate depression-making factors. It is thus 
an inflation measure, but many authorities hold that 
present ills are due in part to the fact that deflation 
has gone too far. 


Unfreezing Credit 


What the corporation will do, therefore, as its spon- 
sors see it, is to lessen the successive minor “‘panics” 
that are the by-products of the depression—the bank- 
ers’ panic, that of the bond market, and so on. The 
broad problem to which the President -is looking, 
through the Reconstruction Corporation and the 
companion pieces of legislation in his financial pro- 
gram, for a solution, is this: Because of the fear and 
uncertainty that have been prevailing, banks and 
other financial institutions have felt compelled to keep 
their resources highly liquid, instead of using them 
as the basis for the credit operations so essential to 
business activities. This has resulted in a phenom- 
enal drying up of credit. The combined assets of 
the banks that have closed since October, 1929, 
amount to approximately two billion dollars. In 
1931, banks closed numbered 2,290, an unprecedent- 
edly high number, yet experts tell us that a great 
majority of these were well conducted, and prudently 
managed. Many fell victims to conditions over which 
they had no control. 

Liquidation of the deposits of the banks closed in 
the city of Chicago, Congress was told, could not be 
accomplished in less than five years. Other cities tell 
substantially the same story. Relief of the banks 
therefore is fundamental. Appearing before the 
Senate committee, Melvin A. Traylor, the Chicago 
banker, suggested that one of the biggest services 
the proposed corporation could render would be to 
unfreeze and make available some part of the two 
billion dollars tied up in the banks that have been 
closed. The prompt release of these funds, insisted 
Traylor, would stimulate public confidence, bring 
hoarded money out of stocking and attic, and—by 
adding a billion dollars or so to the money in circula- 
tion—enormously stimulate national buying power 
and production. Largely because of the impression 
made by Traylor’s arguments, the Senate committee 
amended the bill so that the corporation may advance 
funds “‘to any closed banks whose assets are adequate 
to permit of restoration to solvency.” In a separate 
bill, Congress will give specific relief to the depositors 
in banks that have been closed. 


A Helping Hand 


The corporation will assist the railroads, another 
weak spot on the economic front, in meeting, with the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
their maturing obligations. The bill made specific 
provision for loans to railroads, independently of the 
loans to financial institutions through which a helping 
hand will be extended to agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial activities. Like many large borrowers the 
railroads made the mistake, before the 1929 collapse, 
in assuming that they could with safety borrow on 
short terms, and easily obtain renewals from the banks 
when the maturities fell due; or, failing this, could 
fund their obligations into long-term bonds. Events 
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have shown how unsubstantial these hopes were. 
Lack of confidence and the desire to keep their re- 
sources liquid have combined to prevent many finan- 
cial institutions from purchasing even gilt edge securi- 
ties at bargain prices. After decades of continuous 
dividends, more than one Class-A road has suspended 
dividend payments, and others have reduced their 
payments to stockholders; as a result the bonds of 
some roads have been disqualified as investments for 
savings banks. In the next three years rail maturities 
falling due amount to over a billion dollars. 


Railroad and Life Insurance 


While many of its members have no love for the 
railroads per se, Congress as a whole was deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that railroad securities are so 
widely held; and by the same token, that rehabilitation 
of the roads, as a purchaser of materials second only 
to the building industry, will provide a needed stimu- 
lant to both production and employment. Here are 
one or two figures that were laid before Congress; 
Banks and insurance companies and other institu- 
tions, with 50,000,000 policyholders, held 70 per cent 
of the $10,703,000,000 railroad securities outstanding 
on December 31, 1930. A few of its members rose 
to protest helping the roads from the “ taxpayers’ 
money,” but Congress, by the overwhelming majority 
with which in each house it voted for the Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation bill, clearly enough showed its ap- 
preciation of the fact that the solvency of the roads 
is of concern to every American household, and that 
the credit position of the rail carriers is fundamental. 

The corporation will be ready to help life-insurance 
companies, if need be. Policyholders, reflecting 
current economic difficulties, have enormously in- 
creased their borrowings; during the calendar year 
1931, 52 legal reserve companies, representing over 91 
per cent of the assets of all American companies, in- 
creased their loans by approximately $427,000,000. 
Life-insurance companies are heavy investors in 
railroad securities, in mortgages and in public utili- 
ties; and their welfare, like that of the railroads, is of 
general concern. Though according to their spokes- 
men they are able to carry the burden of the increased 
load to policy holders, the corporation will be ready 
to throw out buoys and life lines, thereby fortifying 
the life-insurance companies with the assurance that 
they will not have to sell securities at a heavy loss in 
order to meet the demands of policyholders for cash. 


First Aid for Exports 


Aside from the general aid which agriculture will 
receive in common with other industries, the corpora- 
tion will give a further help by assisting export trade. 
Authority has been vested in the corporation to under- 
take the acceptance of long bills up to a period of 
twelve months’ maturity. As the Senate committee 
sees it, if wisely administered, “‘this may render a very 
material aid to our exporters, and may result in assist- 
ing the reéstablishment of a flow of farm products and 
manufactured goods of various classes to foreign coun- 
tries. It is a business which, if carefully carried out, 
need not result in loss or even require a great amount 
of active capital.”” American banks now hold about 
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$600,000,000 worth of paper representing foreign 
short-term credits. The drying up of credit, with the 
fluctuating in foreign currencies, has placed many 
exporters in a tight fix. For the European market 
as a whole, a liquidation of sale requires the follow- 
ing amount of time: tractors and farm implements, 
12 months; steel products for construction, 12-18 
months; business machines, typewriters, etc., 9 months; 
automobiles, 9 months. The American farmer has a 
special export problem of his own in the shipment of 
wheat and grain. By providing a credit reserve to 
our export trade, the corporation, it is expected, will 
increase overseas shipments, thus speeding the upward 
movement in both agriculture and industry. 

What is the difference between the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the National Credit Cor. 
poration? The question is pertinent. The latter is 
necessarily localized, whereas the former as a mobile 
credit reserve can bring the full resources of the federal 
government to any threatened point in our industrial 
structure. -As a credit pool, the National Credit Cor- 
poration lends only to banks, its main function being 
to protect sound banks against hoarding and fright- 
ened withdrawals; the new agency, covering a much 
broader field, stands ready to supply the whole nation 
with additional credit. It is not intended that there 
shall be any overlapping of functions between the two. 


Cleaving the Shackles of Fear 


The value of the Financial Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion, paradoxically enough, will be in inverse ratio to 
the uses made of it. Secretary Mellon tells us that 
the mere existence of this instrumentality “should 
have a reassuring effect on public confidence, and a 
stimulating influence on the resumption of the normal 
flow of credit into the channels of business and com- 
merce”; and Ogden W. Mills calls it “an insurance 
measure more than anything else. It puts the gov- 
ernment in a position to close almost immediately 
any gap that might develop through an emergency in 
our credit structure.” 

One test of its success, therefore, will be the degree 
to which its credit resources are tapped; once the 
business world strikes off the shackles of fear, it will 
need but little help from the corporation. A second 
test will be its power to check the decline in prices, 
and give an upward turn in prices of commodities sell- 
ing below the level of production costs. A third test 
of the corporation’s value will be its success in placing 
hoarded funds at work. And still another test will be 
the willingness of the directors to make the resources 
of the corporation available not only to the “big 
fellows” but to smaller banks and business enterprises. 

Emergency conditions require measures equally 
heroic. The tremendous authority placed in the 
hands of the directors of the corporation, the amount 
of its capital, and its resources, its government rescue 
work for business, the dropping of party lines in its 
passage—all attest the emergency character of the 
legislation. Creation of the corporation represents a 
vote of confidence by Congress in the future of the 


United States and a pledge of the whole resources of 


the nation in breaking the credit jam and banishing 
the fears that have held American business in their 


paralyzing grip. 
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Youth 
at the Top 


counts for the fact that at 30 he is 
head of the largest chain of radio-broad- 
casting stations in the world. 

At that time he was vice-president in 
charge of advertising and production of the 
Congress Cigar Company, then owned by 
his father, Samuel Paley, and his uncle 
Jacob. 

While he was abroad in the summer of 
1927, Father Samuel and Uncle Jacob ne- 
gotiated an advertising contract without 
consulting their young vice-president. It 
was a $50,000 deal calling for thirteen 
weeks of radio broadcasting over the new- 
formed Columbia system, and as Jacob 
watched the ink drying on the dotted line 
he was heard to murmur in a melancholy 
tone: 

“The biggest mistake we ever made.” 

When William returned and learned of 
what had been done in his absence he was 
anything but pleased. But within ten 
weeks the sales of the La Palina cigar had 
jumped like Dorothy Dinsmore at sight of 
amouse. William sought the cause, found 
that it was due to the radio advertising, 
and—as did Uncle Jacob—changed his 
mind. The contract was renewed, and 
for a year he kept one eye on the cigar business 
and one on broadcasting. 

The Columbia system was then owned by Jerome 
Louchheim of Philadelphia, a friend of the Paleys. 
Louchheim’s major interests were elsewhere, and he 
was finding the broadcasting business bigger than he 
cared tohandle. One thing led to another, and finally 
William Paley obtained a twenty-four hour option to 
buy control of the company for many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Paley’s own faith in the future 
of broadcasting was the principal tangible asset, but 
he bought, nevertheless, and after that he and his 
family poured more hundreds of thousands into the 
venture. He became Columbia’s new boss on Sep- 


tember 25, 1928, three days before his twenty-seventh 
birthday. 


NE day four years ago William S. 
Paley changed his mind, which ac- 





Wide World 


WILLIAM S. PALEY 


At 30, he and his young men run WABC 
and provide fodder for 95 other stations. 


The system’s foundations, laid by the astute Major 
J. Andrew White, who, with a telephone, an ambitious 
amateur, and a dishpan had started the world not long 
before with his ringside broadcast of the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight, were in prime shape to be built upon. 
White and a salesman climbed on a train, whistled 
around the country, and sold $1,500,000 of advertising 
in sixty days, while William Paley was learning his 
new job. 

Brilliant, decisive, and burning with ambition to 
show that he was more than a young man with lots 
of money to play with, young Paley set to work like a 
squirrel in a treadmill. When he took office his chain 
had nineteen stations in the northeastern part of the 
country. By January 8, 1929, negotiations for twenty- 
eight more were completed. (Continued on Page 72) 








Blank & Stoller 


Frank Whitney Smith marked half a century of 
faithful association with the power industry by 
succeeding to the presidency of N. Y. Edison in Jan- 
uary. Consolidated Gas employees were pleased. 





Keystone 


Floyd Leslie Carlisle represents Morgan-Mellon 
(United Corporation-United Gas Improvement) in 
New York power. He became chairman of N. Y. Edi- 
son about ten days before President Sloan resigned. 








Niagara to the Sea 








How Floyd Carlisle became a director of New York Edison in May, 
1930, and why Matthew Sloan resigned less than a month ago. A 
new chapter for superpower is marked by this story of personalities 


HERE Macgregor sits is the head of the 
W ev . . . It is now more than ten years 

since power from Niagara Falls began to 
surge downstate over a superpower system extended 
efficiently and quietly as a spider’s web. Each succes- 
sive wave brought it nearer and nearer New York 
City. Floyd L. (“Kilowatt”) Carlisle rode the crest of 
every wave, and when the last one reached Manhat- 
tan it washed him to the overlordship of the New 
York Edison Company. 

Extension of the New York state superpower system 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic was accomplished 
not only by wires but by financial integration, and 
every such integration exalted Kilowatt Carlisle. 


He has Scottish canniness in its most exalted form. 
He stepped from paper manufacturing to public 
utilities when the former became poor and the latter 
became prosperous. He assured himself of political 
support by having as business partner H. Edmund 
Machold, Republican leader and former speaker of the 
New York assembly. Shunning ostentation, he is 
merely F. L. Carlisle & Company, of 15 Broad Street, 
New York. 

A lawyer of Watertown, N. Y., he engineered his 
first merger in 1910, when he organized the Northern 
New York Trust Company. From banking he went 
to paper-making, forming in 1916 a syndicate to buy 
the St. Regis Paper Company, which eventually found 
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NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


its chief interest to lie in power production. It was 
exactly ten years later that the Carlisle power interests 
were merged into the Northeastern Power Corpora- 
tion, and it was at that time that Mr. Carlisle became 
Kilowatt Carlisle. 

In 1929 there was a fabulous utility merger in 
New York state. In it was the Mohawk Hudson 
Power Corporation, backed by the United Gas Im- 
provement Company of Philadelphia—a Mellon cor- 
poration which controls the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey—and by the General Electric Company. 
The second unit was the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corporation, the Schoellkopf organization that 
controls the Niagara power plants on the United 
States side. The third, of course, was the North- 
eastern Power Corporation. 

The company formed by the merger was called the 
Niagara Hudson Power Company; and Kilowatt 
Carlisle was its chairman, because: 

Where Macgregor sits is the head of the table. 

Niagara Hudson then acquired the Frontier Cor- 
poration (which controls power sites on the St. Law- 
rence River of such value and magnitude they have 
become a political issue) and, at the other end of the 
state, bought into the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York. Kilowatt Carlisle became a trustee of 
Consolidated Gas and a director of the New York 
Edison Company in May, 1930. 


Coming Events Cast Shadows 


There followed his entrance into the United Cor- 
poration, a holding company representing the Morgan- 
Drexel-Bonbright—Electric Bond & Share interests. 
This company had acquired substantial interests in 
Niagara Hudson and in Consolidated Gas. In 
March, 1931, it enlarged its Niagara Hudson holdings 
to 22 per cent of control, and this deal made the Car- 
lisle interests the largest stockholders in the United 
Corporation. 

On February 17, 1931, Kilowatt Carlisle was elected 
chairman of the New York Edison Company, thus 
foreshadowing the elimination of Matthew S. Sloan, 
then president of the company. On March 16, 1931, 


Kilowatt Carlisle was elected a director of the National. 


City Bank, bankers for Consolidated Gas. Mr. Sloan 
resigned from the Consolidated Gas organization last 
January because: 

Where Macgregor sits is the head of the table. 

Mr. Sloan was succeeded in the presidency of New 
York Edison by Frank W. Smith, who has completed 
more than fifty years of service in the electric industry 
and who was vice president of the company at the 
time of this promotion. 

Everyone in the Consolidated Gas organization was 
glad to see Mr. Smith thus honored. A veteran of 
veterans, he became an office boy for the old United 
States Illuminating Company in 1880 at the age of 
thirteen, and paymaster for its successor, the United 
Electric Light and Power Company, now a Consoli- 
dated Gas subsidiary, in 1889. He has long and 
gracefully represented the company on public occa- 
sions, as, for example, when he opened the electrical 
show at the Grand Central Palace in 1924. He is in 

emand for presentations of medals to meritorious 
employees. 
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After Kilowatt Carlisle joined the Consolidated Gas 
organization in 1930, he rented an apartment of eight- 
een rooms and eight baths, comprising an entire 
floor, at 625 Park Avenue. He also has a home in the 
Locust Valley settlement, Long Island. A member 
of the New York Yacht Club, he voyages in the 
ninety-foot, Diesel-engined yacht Michabo, and races 
in the sloop Avatar. 

Floyd L. Carlisle is the czar of power in New York 
state, supreme from Niagara to the sea. 


Submetering and the Sequel 


Little groups of men gathered on the sidewalks 
of New York, when Floyd Leslie Carlisle was elected 
chairman of the New York Edison Company on 
February 17, 1931, and inquired what was to hap- 
pen to Matthew Scott Sloan, who had become 
president of the company on August 28, 1928. Mr. 
Sloan had then crossed the Rubicon, better known as 
the East River, because his Brooklyn Edison Company 
had entered a gigantic merger with the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, owner of New York 
Edison. 

The system of which Mr. Sloan found himself head 
was worth $1,000,000,000 and its generating capacity 
was 3,800,000 horsepower, or twice that of all power 
plants at Niagara Falls. To many the system seemed 
big enough; Mr. Sloan immediately tried to make it 
better. 

Submetering, started by the electric companies to 
encourage use of their product at a time when it was 
regarded with suspicion, permits landlords to buy 
current at wholesale rates and sell it at fancy prices 
to their tenants. Its original purpose having dis- 
appeared, it survives widely in Manhattan without 
benefit to the power company. Immediately after 
his election, Mr. Sloan set out to extirpate the custom. 

Subsequent events: Arthur Williams, with a record 
of forty-three years in the New York Edison Company 
or its predecessors, resigned as vice president two 
months after Mr. Sloan took office. The Building 
Managers and Owners Association, the New York 
Real Estate Board, and, of course, the submeter 
manufacturers, roared. The Spingler Electric Cor- 
poration, alleging it had abandoned a private power 
plant and started submetering at the New York 
Edison’s own request, obtained from the Board of 
Estimate on December 11, 1931, a franchise which 
for the first time in the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
opened the prospect of a rival to the New York Edi- 
son’s monopoly of Manhattan. 


Current Practices 


Another oddity of public utility operation in New 
York City is direct current, which, as a legacy of the 
pioneer Pearl Street plan, is still in considerable use. 
Mr. Sloan began energetically to substitute for this 
form of current the more economical and efficient 
alternating current. The substitution, though at- 
tempted only where it appeared practicable, annoyed 
owners of midtown buildings. 

Earl Carroll, he of the champagne-colored baths for 
chorus girls, brought suit in opposition, but the court 
ruled he must accept the form (Continued on Page 73) 














Transatlantic Derby 








Uneconomic is the race for speed supremacy on the northern route, 


where poor Germania rules the waves. 


The significance of the mari- 


time white elephants as possible Men-o'-War 


a blue eagle, fluttered briskly up the mast of 

the S. S. Leviathan as she rested in her berth 
at New York a fortnight before Christmas. On the 
broad deck below stood Captain Randall and his 
staff, the ship’s band, its somewhat overawed crew, 
and a solemn knot of operating executives. 

Officers stiffened in salute as the new bunting floated 
up to a masthead accustomed to fly the emblem of 
the ill-starred United States Lines. The Leviathan— 
huge white elephant that the Germans in 1914 
christened the Vaterland—was being taken over 
again, this time by the Roosevelt Steamship Company, 
operator of the American Lines whose sixty-year-old 
house flag is the senior American pennant on the 
Atlantic. 

So to a drear close came the maritime dream of 
Paul W. Chapman of Wall Street, who, before he 
bargained unwisely for the U. S. government’s fleet 
of six liners in 1929, never had been abroad nor even 
set foot on the Leviathan’s deck. Requiem for his 
hopes was rendered by the ship’s band, which struck 
up the national anthem as the new house flag rose. 
As it did so, the ear could not fail to catch, in ironic 
counter melody, the strains of Deutschland iiber Alles. 


Thinly Disguised Subsidies 


For Germany, stripped by her conquerors only a 
little more than a decade ago of the Leviathan and 
other great liners, is now enthroned as mistress of 
the North Atlantic passenger trade. England and 
America continue to occupy first and second places 
in total merchant-marine tonnage, but the German 
express liners Bremen and Europa, flying the North 
German Lloyd colors, jointly hold the mythical blue 
ribbon for speed. This, with the cream of the pas- 
senger trade, goes to the winner of the most expensive 
race in the world: the endless, uneconomic, jingoistic 
running of the transatlantic derby. 

It is a paradox characteristic of express-liner 
economics that Neptune’s most costly bauble is 
held, and will perhaps continue to be held for some 
time, by a nation whose financial plight the whole 
world is asked to pity and alleviate—although refer- 
ence to the North German Lloyd and its government 
as synonymous is, of course, not strictly proper. 
State subsidies are so requisite to superliner construc- 
tion and operation, however, that a pseudo-partner- 
ship relation definitely exists in all countries. France, 


‘a SMALL FLAG, its field of white overspread by 


Germany, and Italy, for instance, recently have been 
most liberal backers of their shipping companies; 
Great Britain, on the other hand, has been forced to 
forgo her former generous policy. The exact amounts 
that foreign governments hand out to their ship 
lines are, however, usually unfathomable secrets. 

Our own country, which until passage of the Jones- 
White Act in 1928 steadfastly opposed the subsidy 
principle, now distributes between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000 annually in the guise of ocean-mail pay. 
Rates are scaled upward (in dollars per mile of route 
covered) for ships making from ten to thirty knots. 
Under the present law, however, the builder of an 
American superliner cannot hope to benefit by this 
form of subvention because the scale of pay does not 
increase in proportion to the speed or cost of vessels 
above twenty knots. For example, mail pay rises 
at the rate of $1 per mile as vessels increase in speed 
from 16 to 20 knots; from 20 to 30 knots, however, the 
rate advances only 50 cents for each additional unit of 
speed. 

To remedy this unpardonable disproportion, the 
Shipping Board has recommended to Congress a 
revision of mail-pay rates in order to encourage Amer- 
ican shipowners to construct and operate superliners. 
There is little likelihood, however, of passage of the 
contemplated amendment to the Jones-White Act in 
the present session of Congress. 

Our other form of subsidy is the ship loan fund 
from which the owner may borrow from the govern- 
ment, under certain conditions, up to 75 per cent 
of the cost of new ships destined for ocean-mail 
service. Thanks to this stimulus, activity in Ameri- 
can shipyards is now at a new peak since the World 
War. Passenger, cargo, and combination vessels 
are being, or recently have been, built for service in 
the South Atlantic, Caribbean, Pacific, and inter- 
coastal trades. 

America’s superliners, however, are still only 
“paper ships,” despite the Shipping Board’s dickers 
and demands. 

One of the obligations incurred by P. W. Chapman, 
when purchasing the U. S. Lines in February, 1929, 
was to construct with government aid two cabin liners 
and two superliners, the first of the larger vessels to 
be ready in 1933. The superships were expected to 
operate at 28 to 30 knots and cost about $22,000,000 
each. At a rumored fee of $300,000, Chapman im- 
mediately retained Theodore E. Ferris, a New York 


_naval architect, to draw plans for the superliners. 
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TRANSATLANTIC DERBY 


To codperate with him there was named an impressive 
committee of architects, engineers, shipbuilders, and 
other experts. 

Ere the ides of October, 1929, however, it must have 
become apparent to Chapman that he could not 
finance the construction program to which the U. S. 
Lines was committed. He therefore asked and ob- 
tained the Shipping Board’s consent to defer the 
superliner project and build first the two 20-knot 
cabin liners, costing about $10,000,000 each. The 
first of these—into which the government put at least 
$7,500,000—was launched with much ceremony last 
December at Camden. Slower by three or four 
knots than the 25-year-old Mauretania, the Man- 
hattan is of the intermediate class already too num- 
erous on the North Atlantic for profit. 


Millions for Experience 


The Ferris designs, completed last summer after 
more than two years’ work, probably never will be 
executed in steel by the Roosevelt-Dollar-Dawson 
group which took over the U. S. Lines. Although 
of permanent value to American shipbuilding, they 
represent an expensive sop to the Shipping Board 
Cerberus. 

All in all, Chapman is reputed to have sustained 
a personal loss of five or six million dollars while 
learning that the racing of ocean greyhounds is more 
truly the sport of kings than the picayune game of 
matching turf thoroughbreds. His fiasco may be at- 
tributed to inexperience, unsound if not reprehensible 
financial policies, and the general wane of business. 
But it also points a moral: without larger operating 
capital and government subsidies private enterprise 
cannot remain in the North Atlantic superliner race. 
As a corollary, governments of the principal maritime 
nations appear to be headed into deeper and deeper 
waters of the shipping industry. 

The necessity for state subsidies is apparent upon 
examining the financial risks and rewards of operat- 
ing liners of surpassing size and speed on the Atlantic, 
where the demand of passengers is always for more 
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speed and luxury. Unfortunately, greater speed and 
stability can be achieved only by building longer and 
wider ships—which, it is obvious, cost more to con- 
struct than relatively small, slow liners. More space 
and deadweight must be devoted to the machinery 
of propulsion and fuel tanks, the useful load of the 
liner decreasing as its size increases. Thus, at an 
ever mounting expense, liners have been stepped up 
from five hundred to a thousand feet in length and 
in speed from eighteen to thirty knots. Somewhere 
slightly above the 800-foot mark there may be said 
to exist a theoretical economic limit of length beyond 
which North Atlantic liners cannot go and operate 
profitably under normal conditions. Obvious ex- 
ceptions to this statistical generalization are the 
Bremen and Europa which owe their prosperity not 
only to expert construction and management but also 
to the fact that they have as yet no superliner compe- 
tition. The appearance of four, or even two, addi- 
tional 28-knot luxury liners could hardly fail to reduce 
their revenues considerably even if passenger traffic 
were to show a substantial increase. How each of these 
superships could earn its heavy fixed charges, not to 
mention a normal profit, is difficult to see. The rate 
at which operating expenses and’ fixed charges creep 
up upon and gradually exceed even optimistic expecta- 
tions of income is shown in Mr. Petersen’s tabulation 
accompanying this article. 


Most Seasonal of Trades 


The capital outlay involved in giving the public 
what it wants could be justified if transatlantic travel 
were a steady, year-round trade. It is, on the con- 
trary, a most seasonal business that must be speedily 
reaped in June, July, August, and September. For 
a fortnight around July 1 there is an American exodus 
to Europe, and for a fortnight around September 1 
a corresponding jam of returning tourists. 

Unhappily, between these peaks there is no par- 
allel movement of Europeans in and out of this 
country, for transatlantic-liner operation is sub- 
stantially a foreign business supported by Americans. 





Profits and Losses in Liners 


[Estimated operating results of a typical family of North Atlantic liners were presented a 
few years ago to the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, New York City, in a 
provocative paper (Volume 31, Transactions of the S.N.A. & M.E.) by Carl E. Petersen, then 








naval architect for the United States Lines. Although, in the interim, the many vari- 
ables involved in this computation have continued to fluctuate, important changes in 
fundamental conditions have been few, and so compensated by other changes that the veracity 
of the exhibit (summarized below) has not been substantially affected. 
Length Passenger Speed in Cost to Est. Annual Est. Annual 
in Feet Tonnage Capacity Knots Build Gross Income Net Income 
500 17,443 800 16.77 $ 4,400,000 $2,251,343 $ 246,193 
550 21,546 1,020 17.59 5,400,000 2,746,811 289,263 
600 26,228 1,250 18.37 6,600,000 3,490,906 468,131 
670 34,162 1,640 19.41 8,800,000 4,445,412 484,260 
700 37,928 1,800 19.84 10,000,000 4,708,179 316,027 
750 44,625 2,120 20.54 12,100,000 5,580,383 353,227 
800 52,621 2,440 21.21 14,400,000 6,313,579 164,122 
850 60,878 2,7 21.86 16,900,000 7,005,339 —101,896 
900 69,942 3,040 22.50 19,600,000 7,434,104 —663,141 
1,000 85,680 3,520 23.71 25,000,000 7,783,440 —2,132,319 
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Long before the westward flood of immigration reached 
its crest of 1,245,000 newcomers in 1967, there had 
begun to roll eastward a tide of machine-made mil- 
lionaires; immigrants now have been reduced to less 
than 250,000 a year by law, while the stock market 
has achieved the same effect in the case of the Ameri- 
can gadabout. 

Sadly curtailed by depression, also, are the num- 
bers of moderately circumstanced business and pro- 
fessional folk—teachers, students, ministers, and the 
like—who used to manage one trip abroad in a life- 
time, somehow. For them was created in 1924 the 
“tourist third cabin.”” From 15,000 in 1924, tourists 
of this class had increased to 300,000 by 1930. 


Foredoomed to Loss 


Vessels that remained in the regular North Atlantic 
service ran, as usual during the dull season, with less 
than half their berths occupied, the Leviathan losing 
as much as $150,000 on a single round trip to Europe. 
Her new caretakers, on completion Christmas day 
of the ship’s first voyage under their management, 
gave up. The Leviathan’s sailings were canceled 
sine die. Such liners as the Bremen, Europa, and 
Ile de France fared somewhat better, but all suffered 
by the estimated $50,000,000 shrinkage in 1931 pas- 
senger revenues on the North Atlantic. 

Yet, with the traffic trend definitely lower, North 
Atlantic steamship lines continue to strive to surpass 
the North German Lloyd in the construction of larger 
and faster liners. Building proceeds despite the fact 
that the law of diminishing returns, already working 
against the uneconomically large single liner, posi- 
tively foredooms to loss fleets of competing super- 
liners—unless, of course, there occurs some tremen- 
dous and unexpected increase in passenger traffic. 

Four reasons for this phenomenon are advanced: 
(1) Possession of the blue ribbon adds prestige and 
brings business to the line which holds it and is, 
therefore, really a form of advertising; (2) if one 
line builds superliners its competitors must follow 
suit or gradually be driven out of business; (3) since 
two superliners capable of twenty-eight or thirty 
knots can maintain as frequent sailings as three doing 
from twenty to twenty-four knots, it is economic to 
replace the slower ships; (4) in case of war, superliners 
may be converted into troop transports, airplane 
carriers, or auxiliary cruisers equipped with six-inch 
guns. 


Value as Naval Auxiliaries 


Seldom heard but equally as potent as the first 
three reasons is No. 4. Commenting upon his design 
of the two Chapman “paper” ships, Mr. Ferris dis- 
cusses the importance of the military contingency 
frankly. 

“In the design of these high-speed vessels,” he 
says, “consideration was given to their value as 
naval auxiliaries in time of emergency. Our present 
naval treaties have brought about a new relation 
between naval vessels and high-speed merchant ships. 
The naval treaties limit the size of cruisers to 10,000 
tons’ standard displacement. This limitation in dis- 
placement places a practical limit on the speed of 
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cruisers, as the weight allowance is limited by the 
displacement, and the weight remaining after pro- 
viding for a reasonable armament is sufficient only 
for machinery of limited power. The practical speed 
of the present-day 10,000-ton six-inch cruisers js 
about thirty-two or thirty-three knots. 

‘“‘Merchant vessels can, under the present state of 
the art of shipbuilding, be built for approximately 
the same speed as 10,000-ton cruisers and at the same 
time carry a sufficient number of passengers to meet 
reasonable commercial requirements. This is a con- 
dition that has not existed in the past. 

“These merchant vessels will carry as heavy a bat- 
tery of six-inch guns as the 10,000-ton cruisers. They 
afford a higher and steadier gun platform. They 
will carry about ten times as many airplanes, and they 
can be fitted with a large airplane landing deck. 
They are better and steadier sea boats in heavy 
weather. They can keep to the sea indefinitely, if 
provided with a supply of fuel oil. They have a 
cruising radius of about 8,500 nautical miles at fifteen 
knots’ speed and they are excellent troop ships. In 
fact, they are super six-inch auxiliary cruisers. 

“They can take care of themselves in an engagement 
with any naval vessel of lighter armament. Battle- 
ships cannot attack them on account of their (the 
superliners’) greater speed. Therefore, the only naval 
craft that can be used against the superliner auxil- 
iary merchant vessel is the eight-inch 10,000-ton 
cruiser. The speed of the superliner merchant ves- 
sel is sufficient to avoid attack by an eight-inch gun 
cruiser, for it cannot be engaged in battle with a 
reasonable start during daylight, as its speed is suf- 
ficient to keep it beyond range of gunfire for at least 
a day; and at night the merchantmen can escape.” 


Fast Merchantmen Divert Trade 


“Such merchant ships at sea in time of war would 
have a great influence on commerce because they 
cannot be driven from the sea by any naval vessels 
of less size and speed than eight-inch gun cruisers 
or by merchantmen of their own class and of equal 
or greater speed.” 

It is possible, but extremely unlikely, that foreign 
architects lay less stress upon convertibility of their 
ships to the needs of war than does Mr. Ferris. Liners 
of whatever flag which are financed with government 
aid are laid down only after approval of their struc- 
tural features has been obtained from the nation’s 
naval authorities, who, as limitation of fighting craft 
has progressed, have shown a growing interest in 
superliner design. Much pressure for the construc- 
tion of superliners, however, comes from commercial 
interests of the various nations which hold that export 
and import trade is largely diverted by the nation 
that has the fast merchant vessels in which to trans- 
port its goods. 

As matters now stand, German ownership of the 
Atlantic blue ribbon can be contested by only France 
and Italy—the latter to a lesser extent because her 
two new liners will ply between New York and the 
Mediterranean ports. Britain and the United States, 
each of which contributed financially in one way 
or another to German sea-speed supremacy, are feel- 
ing too poor to compete at present. 
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TRANSATLANTIC DERBY 


America’s only maritime sweepstakes entry 
is the 30,000-ton S. S. Manhattan, launched 
December fifth with ceremonies befitting the 
largest merchant vessel ever built in U. S. 
yards. A 20-knot tortoise among 28-knot 
European hares, she will flaunt no blue rib- 
bon unless it be for rescues. George Fried, 
famed sea Samaritan, will be her captain. 


On the same December day that the Roosevelt 
Lines assumed responsibility for the Leviathan and 
other Chapman liners, three thousand able ship- 
wrights at John Brown’s Yards, Clydebank, Scot- 
land, received a Christmas present in the form of an 
indefinite layoff. Unable to find more money, the 
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William kittase 


directors of the Cunard Company regretfully stopped 
work on the hull of their giant project, known only 
as the “534.” Conceived two years ago as one of 
a pair of 73,000-ton superliners that would win back 
the blue ribbon for Britain, the “534” was to cost 
approximately $30,000,000 and to be in operation in 
1933. 

Britons, cognizant of the value of their fast mer- 
chantmen (as Americans are not) and proud of them 
as well, rumbled with indignation. They called 
upon the government to finance completion of the 
1,018-foot liner. If London bankers could afford to 
“freeze”? more than £55,000,000 of British credits in 
Germany, why could not they provide for the Cun- 
ard’s capital needs at reasonable interest rates, Brit- 
ons wondered. “You have loaned to Germany 
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Grand Hotel Afloat 

{Estimates of the cost of decorating (only) 
the various departments of the proposed 
Ferris ships were prepared by Hood, Godley 
& Fouilhoux and Voorhees, Gmelin & 
Walker, of New York City, and Holabird & 
Root of Chicago. Their budget answers the 
question, “‘What is a superliner?”’—a city 

at sea. 
Dining rooms, Ist and 2nd class $480,000 
Main stairways 430,000 
Lounge and mezzanine 250,000 
Ballroom and night club 150,000 
Natatorium and villa 150,000 
Club lounge 125,000 
Club restaurant 100,000 
Ten de luxe suites @ $10,000 100,000 
Tourist class lounge 80,000 
Tourist class main and other lobbies 80,000 
Swimming pool 75,000 
Tourist-class smoking rooms 70,000 
Library and writing room 50,000 
Stock Exchange room 40,000 
Palm terrace 30,000 
Tourist-class ladies’ lounge 30,000 
Two premier suites @ $15,000 30,000 
Solarium 25,000 
First-class observatory 20,000 
Barbershops 20,000 
Ladies’ hair-dresser’s shop 15,000 
Gymnasiums 10,000 
Doctor’s office and infirmary 10,000 
Two department stores @ $5,000 10,000 
Chapel 8,500 
Fifth Avenue (shops) 8,000 
Broadway (shops, etc.) 8,000 
Vapor and special baths, rest rooms 7,500 
Bank 4,500 
Musicians’ balcony 2,500 
Confectioner’s shop 2,500 
Newsstand 2,000 
Cigar stand 2.000 
Post office 2,000 
Information office 2,000 
Florist’s shop 1,500 
Baggage office 1,500 
Sports deck 1,500 
Skee-ball alley 1,000 
Shooting gallery 1,000 
Trap-shooting stand 500 
Total $2,436,500 











money with which to build superships, subsidize them, 
and operate them at a loss, if need be, in competition 
with our own liners” —thus, in effect, they reproached 
the bankers. 

American shipping men, being taxpayers also, be- 
thought themselves of a $27,249,000 credit that the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd received from the United 
States government in June, 1930, for property con- 
fiscated during the war. Such a sum, they mused, 
would be almost sufficient to build the first of Amer- 
ica’s superliners. 

Meanwhile, the Italians accomplish things despite 
stringency of credit. Under Mussolini’s benign guid- 
ance the three steamship lines which run to North 
and South American ports—the Navigazione Gen- 
erale Italiana, the Lloyd Sabaudo, and the Cosulich 
line—have quietly united in a single corporation called 
simply “Italia.” Both N. G. I. and Lloyd Sabaudo 
have under construction a superliner of the junior 
class, luxurious 800-footers capable of twenty-seven 
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knots. These vessels, it is expected, will be in opera- 
tion before the end of next summer. 

France, Germany’s other rival, also has her plans, 
In the Penhoet Yards at Saint Nazaire, work is being 
rushed on the French Line’s new “T-6,” which, it is 
rumored, will be called La Belle France when she 
makes her first run to New York in the spring of 
1933. Designed in answer to the Cunard challenge 
of the “534,” this super Ile de France will be 1,020 
feet long (two feet longer than the Cunarder) and will 
cost approximately $30,000,000. To finance her 
completion, however, the French Line recently pe- 
titioned the French Senate for a “‘loan”’ of $12,000,000. 
Having turned down early last year a plea for $1,600,- 
000 (which the state nevertheless advanced) the 
French legislators were astounded. 

“Let us,” said thrifty Senator A. A. Rio, chairman 
of the Senate marine commission, “put an end to 
certain ruinous competition. We must halt the in- 
sane race for greater speeds and excessive tonnages. 
There must be an entente regarding the cadence of 
new construction. It would be an excellent thing 
for the League of Nations to take up this problem. 

“The danger is evident and can become mortal. 
A limitation treaty is the solution,” Senator Rio as- 
serted. 

On this side of the Atlantic also there is a small body 
of opinion which holds that a check on superliners 
through limitation of merchant tonnage can better 
be applied by treaty than by trade agreement. The 
latter could be effected, if at all, only by concerted 
action of the Atlantic Passenger Conference, an agency 
given to long and heated discussions. The several 
governments, however—which are also parties to the 
current contest—might deal effectively with the prob- 
lem if they recognized frankly the relation of the 
superliner to naval armament. 

A conference of leading maritime nations might 
fix definite national quotas for new construction, 
basing them upon the present tonnage of each coun- 
try’s merchant marine, as is the practice with fight- 
ing-craft agreements. Within these quotas, limits 
might be imposed on the amount of tonnage to be 
devoted to superliners, the remaining weight to be 
distributed among new vessels of whatever type fav- 
ored. Such an entente would benefit not only the 
North Atlantic but every other ocean route where 
competition threatens the solvency of steamship com- 
panies. The governmental approach to regulation is, 
of course, fraught with controversial possibilities but 
scarcely more so than negotiations between competing 
lines, which appear to be willing to prolong their 
contest so long as there is a dollar obtainable from 
national treasuries. 


Too Late to Stop the Race! 


While a moratorium on construction for the over- 
tonnaged North Atlantic is being discussed, no one 
doubts that France will go ahead and complete her 
“T-6” any more than he imagines that the huge 
Cunarder will be allowed to sink upon her stocks at 
Clydebank. Despite the economic demand for a 
moratorium, national prestige and rules of the war 
game as played in civilian clothes demand that the 
mad transatlantic derby be run to its final post. 








Courtesy Coal Age 


Operators long for the day when the industry as a whole will share the economic 
serenity this view from a headframe reflects. The coal mine, operated by a Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube subsidiary, the Buckeye Coal Company, is at Dehue, West Virginia. 


The Outlook for Coal 





Forward of the conning tower of a V-6 type U. S. Navy fleet submarine. The 
circular cover secures the gun-access hatch. Through this opening the crew 
may emerge immediately after the submarine is awash following a dive, or 
through it they may enter the ‘‘airlock” as the ship prepares to submerge. The 
V-type boats displace 3,200 tons, have a cruising radius of considerably over 
10,000 miles, make 18 knots atop the waves, and half that speed submerged. 


Aboard the Nautilus 


Photographs by JAMES N. DOOLITTLE 





Periscope! (For text turn to page 4) 


When Brother John P. Holland invented and built, at the turn of the century, 
the first successful submarine, he could scarcely have visioned a ship in which 
seven officers and a crew of ninety men could sail as far as to Japan, refuel a 
destroyer from the sub’s emergency tank, and return without itself refueling. 
The Nautilus (foreground) is under the command of Lieut. Commander 
T. J. Doyle. It shows the latest bow design (Gloucester Fisherman type) 
for the V boats. The bows of the Barracuda and Bonita are of ‘‘dumb-bell” 
design, so called on account of the position of the forward torpedo tubes. 
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Looking into the after gun of the Nautilus, one of Submarine Division 12 under 


command of Captain W. L. Friedell. This fleet, with the submarine tender 
Holland, is based at San Diego. The cable suspended above the deck is a 
directional-loop antenna for submerged reception. From a depth of 30 feet in 
Long Island Sound radio messages have been received from France and Germany. 


With the Pacific Fleet 





PERISCOPE! 49 


In Quiet Waters 


The Nautilus, the Barracuda, and the Bonita as seen from the Holland. Note 
the signal and antenna masts of the two smaller boats raised as for surface 
cruising, while that of the Nautilus is lowered to its submerged position. Each 
type of ship carries three periscopes which telescope into the interior of the ship. 
The metal plates against the rails of the Nautilus are torpedo loading hatches. 
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Under way these new-type submarines are no ‘“‘wetter” than destroyers of the 
same displacement. The wooden deck-work allows immediate discharge of 
water when the ship rises from a dive. The latest design of bow (right) per- 
mits high speed and great seaworthiness. This view shows the Nautilus’ 
power-boat emplacements between the superstructure and the water-tight hull. 


Three Bow Designs 





PERISCOPE! 


Sea Gulls 


Looking down on the forward gun of the Nautilus. It is a 6-inch, 50-caliber 
rifle of the “wet-mount” type. Alongside is the Barracuda and an idea of the 
comparative sizes of the two types of ships may be formed by observing 
that this view shows each at about the same distance from its bow. 
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Advertising Grows Up 








By PAUL HOLLISTER 


Vice-President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne 











A three-cornered battle between the cash department stores (Macy's), 
the charge-account stores (Lord & Taylor's et al), and the New York 
newspapers (Sun) has been waged. The victory, now apparently won, 
lays down a code that will doubtless determine the future policies of 


national advertisers and their intermediaries, the agencies 


Loa there is: a grumbling safety vent called 

Kilauea. Now and then it secretes the poisons 
of the greater mountain and makes the press cables, 
for when Kilauea secretes it does so on the grand scale, 
with jets of hot slag a hundred yards high. 

The crater Kilauea itself, in its calm home life, is a 
generally cylindrical caldron a quarter-mile wide and 
deep in a cold lava floor; the surface of the pit is 
normally covered with black cakes of slag in slow 
circulation, broken by fissures and small bursts of 
exploded gases and orange-liquid minerals from the 
angry molten depths below. The liveliness of Kilauea 
is a pretty good index to the indigestion of Mauna 
Loa. 

Vent or no vent, major volcano or minor carbuncle, 
Kilauea is always worth watching. That is why 
seismologists watch it; it gives them clues to the 
behavior of larger and sleepier volcanos. For under 
the milling surface of its black-and-scarlet fire lake 
are to be diagnosed the possibilities of deeper, more 
powerful forces. 


U: IN THE SIDE of the sleeping volcano Mauna 


Translating Distant Rumblings 


American advertising is a sort of Kilauea or vent- 
index-gauge to the behavior of American business 
forces. It rumbles and steams always, its surface in 
calm covered by a dark and sticky mass of hard, 
gummy matter, punctuated by too infrequent jets of 
brilliant interest shot from the larger chemistry of 
business below. Now and then its level rises, and 
under some strange subterranean provocation its 
whole surface takes on life, color, activity; at the peak 
of such an eruption it spills over the edge into the news 
columns, and into special public attention. That is 
rare—but the advertising-Kilauea is never what you 
would call cool, and even in its dullest moments it 
offers significant small eruptions. 

These days are, relatively, cool days, noneruptive 
days in advertising. But there are rumblings which, 
at the moment, concern the consumer of goods and 


which will one day concern the producers of national 
advertising, from the agencies up and down. Let’s 
put our ear to the ground. 


“Cash Only” Caused Conflict 


Under the surface of New York’s mercantile life a 
gas pocket has been long gathering. A certain New 
York department store, whose policy it has been for 
many years to buy and sell low for cash only, had, by 
the constant printed reiteration of its policy, provoked 
the exquisite envy of nearly all its large competitors, 
not alone in New York but elsewhere. For one reason 
or another, it was inconvenient for the rest to sell for 
cash only; for their own reasons they resented bitterly 
the fact that Macy’s had grown steadily by the use 
of a policy which seemed (to other stores) good for 
Sixth Avenue but horrid for Fifth. That Macy’s had 
presumably made inroads on Fifth Avenue trade by 
close-selling-for-cash was infuriating. 

Abortive efforts to undersell over many years per- 
suaded the other stores to make common cause. In 
the autumn of 1931 they told the New York news- 
papers (with delicate legal guidance) that the news- 
papers might as well forfeit their advertising unless 
they forbade Macy’s to reiterate its cash-policy state- 
ment. 

The deep lines you have since remarked under the 
eyes of the newspaper publishers are traceable directly 
to that ultimatum. To accept it would have been to 
place in the hands of one group of advertisers the 
hatchet of censorship over what others might say; 
the newspapers rallied to the defense of Macy’s (and 
in so doing may have aided the largest period of trad- 
ing which the latter store ever experienced). 

That did not satisfy the pack, however. They 
threatened withdrawal of all their “copy”; did, for a 
few days, withdraw most of their advertisements, 
leaving in each paper only enough “space” each day 
to indicate that they might return in golden force as 
soon as the papers said they’d make Macy’s “be 
good,” 
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ADVERTISING GROWS UP 


Instead, the newspapers, to a man, stood in their 
boots and said: ‘‘ We think we’re the best judges of the 
truth or falsity of what goes into our paper. We don’t 
propose to have you or Macy’s tell us what we shall 
print.” Aside, and when some backs were turned, a 
slight shivering-in-those-boots may have been ob- 
served, for a genuine boycott might soon have come 
very near to stopping the presses of certain news- 
papers. 

Meanwhile, the publishers pleaded with Macy’s 
not to rub too much salt in the wound, and received 
ready consent. But the pack was not satisfied. 
“Tell them,” said Macy’s, “that we'll be good.” 
“We told them,” said the publishers. “They know 
that you've quit throwing bricks from the sixth-story 
window, but they’re nervous—they think you’re on 
your way up to the roof.” 


No “Invidious Comparison” 


The pack assembled (figuratively, delicately, and 
not too near the barbed wire of conspiracy-in-restraint- 
of-anything) and, under canny major-generalship from 
Boston, got an idea. “Let us,” they said, ‘‘promul- 
gate a code of noble rules for retail advertising of all 
sorts; publish it; subscribe openly to it.” 

So they drew up and passed and signed and pub- 
lished a code of rules for trustworthy retail advertis- 
ing; it was not quite so exciting, or so novel, or so 
great a contribution to the literature of business, as a 
report of the tax commissioners of Humboldt County, 
Missouri, for the year 1903. It implied that all the 
stores-signatory were very laudable in their published 
statements; it did not include Macy’s signature be- 
cause Macy’s did not sign it. 

To the regret of the signers, it fell far short of im- 
plying to the public that merely because Macy’s did 
not sign it, Macy’s did not believe in or practise trust- 
worthy advertising. The public trusted Macy’s; 
didn’t bother to read the code; went by Kilauea that 
morning to work, never suspecting or caring; the 
public’s wife went back to Macy’s “‘to buy a few 
things.” 

The Better Business Bureau, running around the 
outskirts of the situation and making as brave a show 
of activity as did Marceline in the old Hippodrome, 
kept striking a pose and pointing with pride to itself, 
but nobody paid much attention to it. 

Stalemate. The circles grew darker and darker 
under the eyes of the newspaper owners. 

Then one of the newspapers had a brain-wave and 
drew up a code of its own. A genuinely new code, 
which did not mumble. A code which stated simply 
that no invidious comparison of whatever kind might 

made in its columns by any advertiser concerning 
another. 

Turning to Macy’s, the newspaper asked: “How 
about this? We have stood by you; now will you 
subscribe to this?” 

“Sure,” said Macy’s. 

— all its implications?” added the publisher. 

Quietly the newspaper assigned new proofreaders 
to the task of reading—in the light of the new code— 
every line of advertising submitted to the newspaper. 

® conform, no publish. In a word, censorship. 
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Censorship is, of course, something every newspaper 
has always had, but this was censorship on a new level 
of common sense, and on a new footing of candor with 
the buying public. 

The active clause in the code is the one already 
cited: no invidious comparisons of any kind with the 
product of another advertiser. 

What does that mean to you and to me—readers of, 
believers in, buyers from advertisements? 

It means, for instance, that Macy’s can’t say: “It 
is our policy wherever possible to sell for at least 6 
per cent less than those of our competitors who do not 
sell for cash.” 

So Macy’s has stopped. Macy’s says: “It is our 
policy to sell for at least 6 per cent less than we should 
have to charge if we did not buy and sell for cash only.” 
The song is ended, but the policy lingers on. 

It means that Altman, Saks, Lord & Taylor can’t 
offer you a gown with the statement that “‘the lowest 
price elsewhere is so-and-so.” (Not that they would 
want to. . . .) 

It means that in the advertising of any store there 
must be no reference to similar merchandise offered 
by any other store, except it be comparison favorable 
to the other store—which isn’t likely to happen this 
week. 

It means that no store, within the letter of the code, 
may say, “You will find our prices lower, our values 
higher, than anywhere else.”’” It means that no store 
may say that it has a department larger than another’s 
nor a stock broader, nor more buyers, nor keener 
foreign stylists, nor brighter glassware, nor better 
taste, nor more cubic feet of this, that, or the other. 

Do you begin to see why, in these early weeks of its 
putting into practice, it has left the traditional store 
virtually mute—with nothing left to say except 
superlatives and big prices? 

Out of the sincere effort made by all the New York 
stores to accustom themselves to this new tongue is 
coming already evidence of progress in advertising 
less to competition, more to the public. Stores whose 
advertising for years has been shadowed by the spec- 
ter of their competitors, tinctured by the bitterness 
of their competitive envy, once stripped of their habits 
of comparison stood naked and took inventory of 
themselves; said, in effect, ““What policy have we; how 
may we best tell the public clearly what that is, with- 
out measuring ourselves by our competitor and help- 
ing him in the process?” Out of that communion 
within themselves is emerging a franker, more amiable, 
less mysterious, and (so) more profitable relationship 
between the merchant and you and me, his customers. 


New York May Teach the Nation 


But the new little code tacked on the wall of a 
cubicle down in the New York Sun is likely to become 
a document of some historical interest in business, for 
its spirit and letter carry far beyond retail storekeep- 
ing. 

And that is where national advertisers of trade- 
marked goods come into the picture. 

Realize that it says that no advertiser may compare 
his product with another to the latter’s disparage- 
ment. No New York newspaper publisher himself, 
for instance, may run an advertisement over his own 
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signature to show (though it be indisputable fact) 
that his paper carried more lines than a competitor 
during a certain period. Is this, then, Utopia—and 
is the Times indeed lying down with the World- 
Telegram? 

The Comptometer might say (as it said in February 
World’s Work): “‘A Southern California baking com- 
pany reports that the distribution board gives them 
figures on production and distribution, costs and 
inventories, and other information in 50 per cent less 
time than their former method”; but it could not say 
7 than other methods.” 


Malign Not Thy Competitor— 


No motorcar manufacturer would dare say, “The 
best value in the $1,000 price-class.” 

Graphs showing the comparative antiseptic power 
of gargles and washes are out. 

Graphs showing “‘scientific tests” of this-versus- 
that in any advertisement—out, if the loser be a com- 
petitor. 

Banks may not say that they have more deposits, 
depositors, vice-presidents, whiskers, or history than 
any other bank in town or all other banks in town. 
This leaves bankers nothing but a “‘card” to adver- 
tise with, which is what they wanted all along any- 
way. 

Comparative test tubes, microphotographs, in 
which the loser is a competitor—out. 

In the field of food, packers may not show that their 
foods contain more or handsomer vitamins, enzymes, 
or black magic than competing foods. 

And so on, and so on, right up to the doors of the 
advertising agencies, great and small. 

The scope of the code is enormously wide. It will 
somewhat handicap advertisement makers because in 
order to show how desirable any article is, it is con- 
venient to have a measure; they must take care that 
the measure be not a competitor. This they can 
probably do, for they are mostly ingenious people. 
But it will not be easy. 


But Smile at Thy Public! 


Why all the excitement about a parochial row in 
New York? Because, just as advertising is Kilauea to 
the Mauna Loa of business, so New York is the Great 
National Symptom in styles of advertising. Stores 
in other cities take the New York newspapers, follow 
closely the advertisements in them to see what has 
landed from Paris, how it is being offered. Stores 
in other cities, with notable exceptions, borrow freely, 
pilfer unchided the actual language and picture of 
New York store advertisements. If New York’s 
retail advertising begins to show a new candor toward 
the customer, so will shortly Buffalo’s, Kansas City’s, 
San Diego’s. 

And as a by-product of the New York quarrel, 
publishers themselves in other cities may see fit to 
avoid an ugly issue by encouraging retail stores to 
stop thumbing noses at one another and smile at the 
public for a change. 

Furthermore, the new censorship rule immediately 
took a bad bounce to the chin of manufacturers who 
also advertise in the New York papers. Radio makers 
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for instance, had to give up certain cracks they had 
taken at other radio makers. For if the rule was a 
rule, it was paper-wide, and not restricted to retaj] 
advertisers. 

Then, because both newspaper advertising and 
magazine advertising for manufacturers comes usually 
from the same source (the advertising agency), some 
agencies themselves took note of the regulation and 
began to look sharp to avoid the use of competitive 
measuring sticks in describing the products of their 
clients in the magazines. They found that the regu- 
lation did not affect many types of advertisement, but 
that many others (long regarded as _ traditionally 
proper) it nullified completely. 

Now there is no reason for believing that the millen- 
nium has come, or that fake or overstatement, or false 
inference, will not henceforth be read in advertise- 
ments. Nothing short of the United States Marines 
can stop “society women” from stating for cash that 
they benefit from the use of products that they never 
touch. (They order these matters differently in Ger- 
many, where courts fine advertisers for the use of fake 
indorsements simply because they mislead the public.) 

Nor shall we see, as a result of the New York news- 
paper-censorship code, any limit to the extravagance 
of statement which any store or manufacturer may 
apply to the virtues of its own offering—except the 
limit beyond which the public will obviously not be- 
lieve, and that limit is apparently somewhere beyond 
the stratosphere. 


Will Other Reforms Follow? 


No—advertisements from stores will go on hammer- 
ing big prices, comparing what they call “values” 
with merchandise usually not identical at much higher 
prices, until one or two stores find out that the public 
is no longer interested in stark price. And the tobacco 
manufacturers will go on high-pressuring in words of 
the most flamboyant improbability until they have 
proof from the public (you, me) that we want to be 
persuaded gently, reasoned with. 

As a people we have an insane and deep-rooted 
preference for noise over harmony, for force over 
reason, or we should not be taken by the slack of the 
pants and walked turkey up to the counter, as we now 
clearly prefer to be. We cannot have bad breath; 
it must be “‘halitosis.”” There is about advertising, 
as there is about Kilauea’s terrible crater, a shocking 
excitement, and the nearer the crater we can get the 
better we seem to like it, 

But the New York ‘newspapers, as a gesture in 
desperation, have come pretty close to showing how to 
eliminate from all advertising one of its more un- 
pleasant temptations—to throw the first brick at your 
competitor. And if this leads (as seems likely) to a 
cooling of the bad temper in advertising, and then to 
a modification of its bad manners, and then to replace- 
ment, by respect, of the contempt which certain 
advertisers have for the intelligence of their customers, 
it will be hard to say that American advertising, S° 
healthy and useful a force in life, has not, at last, grown 
up in mind to something more like the stature of its 
grotesque and powerful body. 

Meanwhile it will be diverting to keep a weather eye 
on Kilauea. 
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World's Work Scrapbook 








The entire world of human endeavor is embraced in these items 
of fact and comment as to what goes on round about the globe 


HE importation of live birds and 

animals into the United States con- 
tinues at a high level. The Biolog- 
ical Bureau reports that over twenty 
thousand birds were imported in one 
day shortly before Christmas. Canaries, 
parrots, pheasants, quail, and love birds 
are the leading immigrants. Ten million 
birds have been imported since the 
Bureau began regulating the traffic, and 
not a single undesirable species has been 
allowed to get a foothold here; the Eng- 
lish sparrow and the starling were before 
their time. Among the mammals, bears 
are growing more popular, many being 
brought from Canada for use as game 
animals and for exhibition purposes. 
Foxes are falling off. Last year 4,200 
monkeys were imported and 15 gorillas. 


The nation’s health is holding up sur- 
prisingly well through the economic 
stringency. Dr. Louis I, Dublin, statis- 
tician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, judging from the records of 
their policyholders, believes that 1931 
will prove to have the best mortality rate 
on record. More careful family expendi- 
tures have corrected the habit of over-eating 
while the public health service and the 
medical profession have worked harder 
than ever before. Dr. Dublin warns us, 
however, that if the depression is much 
prolonged we must expect that malnutri- 
tion will begin to take its deadly toll. 


por some years physicists have’ be- 
lieved that the mysterious and 
powerful radiations called the cosmic 
rays are able to disrupt atoms—not 
merely to strip off a few outer electrors 
but to tear the neuclei apart, making a 
permanent change in the element. Now 
Positive proof of this fact is offered by 
Carl A. Anderson, associate of Professor 
Millikan at the California Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Anderson’s machine 
as been inaccurately called an atom 
smasher; more correctly it is a device 
which makes it possible to photograph 
the process of atom breaking which is 
constantly going on. He has obtained 
eleven pictures of atoms being disrupted 
Y cosmic rays. Millikan estimates 
that these represent forces as powerful 
a 75,000,000 volts. What all this 
tay lead to only years of research 
will reveal—perhaps the transmutation 
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of elements, the age-old golden dream 
of alchemists, possibly the releasing for 
our use of vast stores of power, almost 
certainly a better understanding of the 
origin of matter and of the universe. 


Scientists have been paying tribute to 
Wilson A. Bentley, the foremost student 
of snow forms, who died recently. For 
jifty years Bentley observed and photo- 
graphed snow crystals at his home in 
Jericho, Vermont. His collection of photo- 
micrographs of snowflakes included 5,300 
pictures of snow crystals, no two alike, 
and they were available to scientists 
throughout the world. Thus he made 
valuable contributions to weather science, 
to the study of crystals, to knowledge of 
atomic structures, and to art. 


PROMISING line of research in 

the fight on insect enemies is 
suggested by Dr. Willis R. Whitney of 
the General Electric laboratories. He 
finds that cathode rays and X rays when 
applied to the seeds of plants will kill 
bugs without injuring the seed. Corn 
thus treated showed peculiarities of 
growth but the plants presently became 
normal. It was also possible to rid 


flour and corn meal of undesirable 
tenants. Under present conditions the 
process is too expensive to be profitable, 
but perhaps cheaper methods can be 
found. Experiments with heat and with 
poison gas did not prove successful. 


New Year's day was an orgy for stamp 
collectors, particularly in Washington. 
The capital postoffices sold $100,000 
worth of the first issue of the George 
Washington Bicentennial stamps. In the 
main postoffice there were seven lines of 
customers at the windows. The tssue sold 
heavily throughout the country, but the 
true philatelist especially values stamps 
canceled in Washington on the day of issue. 


T HAS been discovered recently 
that the famous “Peking Man” 
was a pretty progressive individual; 
he knew how to make a fire and to use 
tools of stone and bone. He must have 
lived about a million years ago for the 
cave in which his fossil remains were 
found also contained bones of animals 
which existed in that cycle. The Peking 
Man is called the most primitive speci- 
men of the human race thus far dis- 
covered, yet there must have been 
cycles before him in which his ancestors 
were learning the use of tools and fire. 


At the Smithsonian Institution there 
is a counterpart of the “ one hoss shay” — 
only older. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
Jamous carriage collapsed all over on tts 
hundredth birthday, but the one in Wash- 
ington is known to be at least 101 years 
old. It is still in good condition. 


T IS a remarkable fact that the 

annual increase in automobile fatali- 
ties is largely chargeable against the 
last three months of the year. In an 
article in the Journal of American In- 
surance, Thomas P. Henry shows that 
the dark months have the dark records. 
November shows more accidents than 
July, though gasoline consumption 
proves that travel is not so great. Wet 
fallen leaves are as skiddy as ice and 
the motorist is less wary of them. The 
early winter twilight is treacherous and 
productive of many accidents. In 
colder weather drivers keep car windows 
closed and abandon the usual precaution 
of hand signaling. 
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After the government had demonstrated the practicality of river transportation for slow freight, 


privately owned common carriers appeared on the Mississippi. 
her first trip from St. Louis to New Orleans in 1930. 


The Ohio, shown here, made 
Comparatively unimportant as passenger 


carriers, these new giant towboats usually travel with from two to eight steel barges in leash. 





Steamboat a-Comin’ 








Privately owned common carriers, stimulated by the government's 
barge lines, have helped in the revival of cheap water transportation 


for slow Freight. 


With the resulting impetus to production and trade, 


many Southern river ports are booming 


bellum days that roused the drowsy river towns 

to their daily excitement. Mark Twain etched 
the picture forever: the splendiferous boat swinging 
around the bend, furnace doors wide open and glowing 
with pitch pine (carefully husbanded for the occasion), 
smoke rolling from twin stacks, steam cocks popping, 
upper decks thick with passengers, crew waiting on 
the forecastle, captain standing in isolated grandeur 
beside the big bell, his hand ready to give the signal 
—while on the levee the whole citizenry, almost, 
has gathered for the spectacle. 

When steamboats disappeared from the river many 
of the old towns lost their window on the world. 
They languished like sunflowers cut off from the sun, 
or hybridized into railroad centers. It was the end 
of an era, historians said. 

But perhaps it was merely the end of a chapter, 


G stim avs a-comin’!” was the cry in ante- 


so far as trade is concerned. For steamboating is 
being reborn. The old cry of the roustabout is heard 
again with the revival of traffic on the thirteen thou- 
sand navigable miles of the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries. 

This modern traffic, to be sure, has a different 
technique. Mark Twain would snort at such “steam- 
boats” as now ease up to the new $1,500,000 municipal 
wharves at Memphis—the old river port of Memphis, 
Tennessee, where the year’s commerce lately totaled 
more than a million and a quarter tons. It probably 
amounted to less than half that in Mark Twain's 
palmiest year. His Great Republic was a magnifi- 
cent lady of the river, queening it over the lesser 
packets; but compared with the squat, husky utili- 
tarian of 1931 she was a puny cargo carrier. The 
Mississippi craft which dock today at Memphis have 


no glaring furnaces, no billowing smoke, no tense 
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STEAMBOAT A-COMIN' 


gallery of passengers, no pomp, no drama, no pos. 
ing—they carry twelve thousand tons of freight, 
which is more than eight times the cargo capacity of 
the grandest river queen of the nineteenth century. 

This new river transport is a composite: a giant 
towboat, Diesel-powered, with two to eight steel 
barges in leash—every barge the equal in capacity of 
from one to four of the old packets. 

Passengers count for little in this new steamboating. 
Freight’s the thing—heavy, bulky freight to which 
cheap transportation, rather than speed, is the object. 
The barge rate runs about 20 per cent under the all- 
rail rate. Hoover has said that the utilization of the 
inland waterways for transportation of grain will cut 
the freight charge ten cents a bushel—“‘and ten cents,” 
he added, “‘is the profit end of the price.” Manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements in Moline, Illi- 
nois, were looking for the cheapest way to get their 
products to farmers on the Pacific Coast; the all-rail 
rate was $1.86 a hundred pounds, the rail-ocean rate 
by way of Baltimore was $1.18; but by using the 
barge to New Orleans and there transshipping to 
ocean steamer, the rate was brought to 65 cents. 
Hundreds of raw and manufactured products are 
daily riding the Mississippi to their markets—a 
traffic measured last year at fourteen million tons. 

Of these fourteen million tons, more than a million 
and a quarter were carried by the capacious steel 
barges of the Inland Waterways Corporation—a gov- 
ernment project that is largely responsible for the re- 
birth of river traffic. Begun in 1917 asa war measure, 
when the Railroad Administration drafted the Mis- 
sissippi River along with other emergency transpor- 
tation facilities, the government barge lines were 
continued after the war as a peacetime experiment 
on both the Mississippi and the Alabama-Warrior 
rivers, “with the object of 
promoting, encouraging, and 
developing inland-waterway 
transportation facilities.” 
These were the instructions 
of Congress to the secretary 
of war in 1920, in transfer- 
ring to him this government 
experiment in steamboating. 

For four years it was a 
steadily losing experiment. 
By 1924 operating expenses 
had exceeded operating reve- 
nue by nearly four million 
dollars. 

Then, on the proposal 
of General T. Q. Ashburn, 





Loading cotton at Galveston for 

uropean markets. Twenty years 
ago, before Port Arthur and Beau- 
Mont began to ship oil and became 
Sefious competitors, Galveston 
Was the only Texas port of the first 
class. Even today it controls the 
bulk of the ocean-going wheat traf- 
fic and a large share of the cotton. 


ej 


whom the secretary of war had placed in charge of 
the barge service, a new set-up was inaugurated. 
Congress formed the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
capitalized at $5,000,000 (later increased to $15,000,- 
000) and transferred the barge-line properties and 
functions to this company. The experiment entered 
upon a new phase, with working capital, corporate 
organization, independence of politics, and freedom 
to plan and develop a consistent business program. 

Six years have elapsed since this reorganization. 
Three of the years show a deficit and three a net 
income, but the Corporation reports that up to 
September 1, 1931, total income has exceeded the 
total of deficits by more than $600,000. Its net 
earnings in 1930, when it carried 1,255,000 tons on 
the Mississippi and 235,000 tons on the Warrior, 
were $46,000. Back in 1928, when its Mississippi 
traffic was 1,555,000 tons and its Warrior _ traffic 
317,000 tons, net earnings were $327,000. The de- 
cline is not wholly a reflection of the business depres- 
sion of 1930 either, but is also an effect of the rise of 
competition. 


Private Capital Welcome 


“The rise of competition does not worry us,” ex- 
plained General Ashburn at the headquarters of the 
Corporation in the War Department Building in 
Washington. ‘Indeed, we welcome it. Our job is 
to stimulate and encourage competition by proving 
experimentally the profitableness of water transpor- 
tation. Our experiment will be a success when we 
have ‘demonstrated’ ourselves out of business. 

“This is already happening, to a degree, as private 
capital embarks in river transportation—to use ter- 
minal facilities which our barge-line activities have 
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called into being, and to benefit by joint rail-water 
rates which our operations have established. Our 
traffic on the Warrior River suffered a drop when 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
which had been one of our biggest customers, in- 
stalled a fleet and began to carry its own cargoes 
between Birmingport and Mobile. In other instances 
we have lost traffic to the railroads as our operations 
compelled a parallel rail line to cut its rate to meet 
our water rate. This is what we are out for—to 
demonstrate the practicability of cheaper transporta- 
tion. Our task is to pioneer, to show what can be 
done, to blaze the way for the competition that will 
make us superfluous.” 


Oil Supplies by Water 


On the Mississippi; too, competition is growing. 
Two new common carriers, the American Barge Line 
and the Mississippi Valley Barge Line, recently in- 
troduced fleets to operate between New Orleans and 
points on the Mississippi and the Ohio. A dozen big 
industrial concerns are operating carriers for their 
own cargoes—notably the Standard Oil Company 
(which has a fleet of ten towboats and forty-two tank 
barges and which has established at Baton Rouge 
one of the largest refineries in the world to take ad- 
vantage of the cheap water transportation, and the 
Jones & Laughlin steel interests, which operate eight 
towboats and more than a hundred barges. Then 
there are numerous contract carriers—the Union 
Barge Line Corporation is an outstanding example— 
which contract with various private companies to 
do their steamboating for them. 

Thousands of tons of steel pipe and other supplies 
for the Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
oil fields are floating down the rivers from the mills. 
Other thousands of tons for export make the journey 
by barge to New Orleans, there to be transferred, 
sometimes in midstream, direct to ocean steamers. 

And what is happening on the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and the Warrior is an index to what is happening, in 
a lesser or greater degree, on the Missouri in Mis- 
souri, on the Cumberland and the Tennessee in Ten- 
nessee, on the Atchafalaya, the Calcasieu, and other 
streams of Louisiana, on the Sabine, the Neches, and 
Buffalo Bayou in Texas. 

Buffalo Bayou? The navigational charts now list 
this stream as the Houston Ship Channel; but as re- 
cently as twenty years ago it was a sluggish, tortu- 
ous, shallow inlet from the Gulf of Mexico, a minor 
river of that stubby variety which the French ex- 
plorers called a bayou. 


Glorifying the Bayou 


The transformation of this muddy bayou into the 
South’s principal artery of export trade is a feat of 
the new industrialism that is sweeping the cotton 
states. It epitomizes the waterways movement. 
What happened to Buffalo Bayou and its inland city 
of Houston is what dozens of Southern towns on 
streams as yet undeveloped hope and pray may hap- 
pen to them. 

Buffalo Bayou’s early history is not different from 
that of many other Southern streams. In the days 
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of the Texas Republic the Bayou was an important 
regional highway of travel. Packet boats plied its 
waters on weekly and even daily trips. As cotton 
plantations spread, considerable export cotton was 
floated down the Bayou’s fifty miles to the bay, 
there to be transferred for overseas trade. But when 
marine styles changed the larger, deeper-draft vessels 
found it hazardous to risk the shoals and bars and 
bends, and traffic dwindled almost to the vanishing 
point. | 

Efforts were made to interest Congress in deepening 
and straightening Buffalo Bayou into a navigable bit 
of ocean. By 1899 the idea was congressionally ap- 
proved. This, however, was only the beginning of a 
series of “‘approvals”’ followed by piecemeal appro- 
priations which accomplished little. Some hundreds 
of thousands of dollars had been sunk in dribbling 
operations when, in 1910, citizens of Houston marched 
on Washington with a plan. 

“Tf you will authorize this project as a unit and 
let a continuing contract for the entire channel to 
full depth and full length, we will pay one half con- 
struction costs and will provide adequate, public- 
owned terminal facilities,” they proposed. 

The congressional committee gasped. Never be- 
fore had the pork barrel been approached by anyone 
who brought in one hand as much as he asked to carry 
away in the other. Many of the Congressmen con- 
sidered this queer proposal a bluff, which they 
promptly called by voting the project. 


Inland Seaport 


So, beginning in 1912, Houston dug its ocean 
jointly with the federal government on a fifty-fifty 
basis. When the traffic grew in a few years to such 
proportions that an enlargement of the channel was 
necessary, the community put up another share of 
digging funds. Altogether, in channel improvements 
and terminal facilities, the municipal’ interests have 
invested more than $12,000,000 in the Ship Channel, 
and private interests have put more than $200,000,000 
in industries and facilities on the water front. 

Last year more cotton was shipped out of this bayou 
town than out of any other center in America, and 
Houston now outclasses such older cities as New 
Orleans and Baltimore in outgoing foreign commerce. 
It is, in fact, the South’s chief port of export and is 
outranked nationally only by New York and Los 
Angeles. 

Its seaport destiny won, Houston is now preparing 
to become also a river port, linking its rail and ocean 
traffic to the reviving steamboat traffic of the Mis- 
sissippi-Ohio-Missouri system. The connecting link 
is the Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Canal now under 
construction by Army engineers, a $16,000,000 pro- 
ject. It will extend from New Orleans to Corpus 
Christi, Texas, curving along and within the Gulf 
coast line for 566 miles, in a channel that is at no 
place to be less than nine feet deep and one hundred 
feet wide. The canal thus will conform to the stand- 
ard depth of the navigable Mississippi system. 
Flour from Minneapolis for Texas, and crude oil from 
Houston for Minnesota, will go direct by barge to 
destination without the expensive transfer or trans- 
shipment at present entailed. 
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A whole flock of ports, big and little but all grow- 
ing and exuberant, dot the route of this developing 
waterway. Stretches of the canal are already in 
use by light-draft barges. In southern Louisiana, 
where the bayous and other streams are the only 
means of transport to low-lying regions, there is a 
water traffic which totals six million tons annually. 
Much of this tonnage is sand, shell, and other gross 
materials; but the extensive rice farms of this area 
(which produce more than half the United States’ 
supply of rice), the sugar plantations, the salt mines, 
the oil fields, and the saw mills are all using water 
carriers to reach their markets. 

It is estimated that the Intracoastal Canal will be 
completed in 1934. A 27-mile stretch of it which 
will require no further digging deserves mention as 
a notable example of local enterprise. Several years 
ago the citizens of Calcasieu Parish, of which the 
city of Lake Charles is county seat and metropolis, 
decided that they wanted a deep-water outlet to the 
Sea. They financed the dredging of a 30-foot-deep 
canal from their Calcasieu River westward to the 
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Above—These conveyors, like giant steel 
arms, unload bananas from the fruit boats that 
dock at New Orleans. Left—Harvey’s Canal, 
near the city. Numbers of old bayous and 
small-boat channels are to be improved and 
incorporated in the new Intracoastal route. 


Sabine. The first year after it was opened, 1926, 
this waterway carried less than 23,000 tons’ traffic. 
In 1930 it carried 1,425,000 tons—another demonstra- 
tion for the canal advocates, and a completed bit of 
canal that the intracoastal system was glad to in- 
corporate into its route. Most of this new traffic 
came from near-by oil fields; petroleum has made 
enormous differences all through the Gulf Coast 
country. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of the mixing 
of oil with water is Port Arthur, another seaport of 
the Intracoastal Canal. Thirty years ago it was a 
scraggy water-front village of less than one thousand 
souls, hanging on to the southeastern edge of Texas. 
Oil from the near-by Spindle Top gushers found in 
this tiny place its nearest deep-water port, and to- 
day a single refining company employs here eight 
thousand workers. The port is a city of more than 
fifty thousand inhabitants, the seat of the largest 
group of petroleum refineries in the world, the focal 
point for pipe lines from several states. 

Recently Beaumont attained deep water, and be- 
cause of its proximity to prolific wells it has been 
able to skim off for itself much of the oily traffic that 
once went to Port Arthur. Beaumont is second 
only to Houston among Texas ports in volume of 
traffic. 

Galveston, which twenty years ago was the only 
Texas port of the first class, has suffered from the com- 
petition of these rising new ocean-diggers. However 
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it continues to control the bulk of the ocean-going 
wheat traffic and a considerable share of the cotton. 
It will be a key point of transfer between barge and 
steamship when the intracoastal link with the Mis- 
sissippi is completed. 

West of Galveston a few miles is Freeport, where 
two million tons of sulphur are produced annually. 
Through this small port passes 99 per cent of the 
United States’ production of this element, essential 
in the manufacture of rubber, steel, tin plate, paper, 
fertilizer, and most chemicals. Industries of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio valleys consume more than six 
hundred thousand tons annually—an item that the 
canal carriers look forward to. 

The western terminus of the canal is Corpus Christi, 
which with its twin port of Aransas Pass commands 
an important tonnage in cotton and petroleum. 
Since the deepening of these harbors was completed 
in 1926 the ocean traffic through their channel has 
increased from 54,000 tons to 4,766,000 tons yearly. 
Much of this freight would prefer to go by the land- 
locked canal route, and the shippers here cite figures 
to show how many millions will be saved in freight 
charges when they can reach the Mississippi Valley 
direct by barges. 

Far up in the Texas interior are Dallas and Fort 
Worth. Thirty miles apart, long-time rivals, the 
two cities are united now in one common purpose: 
to make the Trinity River, which connects them, a 
navigable highway to the sea. The resulting water 




















Culver Service 


In 1889 Harper’s Weekly published 
this print showing a “snagboat’’ re- 
moving obstacles from a river channel. 


rate, they claim, would cut $18,000,000 a year out 
of the present freight bill of the Dallas-Fort Worth 
territory. 

In Alabama a series of seventeen locks on the War- 
rior River has made a port of Birmingham, four 
hundred miles from the sea. The president of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company (Birming- 
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ham subsidiary of the U. S. Steel Corp.) has said that 
this industry could not have been developed without 
the river transportation. The Inland Waterways 
Corporation maintains a regular service, five sailings 
a month, between Birmingport and Mobile. A 
weekly round-trip express-barge service is also pro- 
vided between Mobile and New Orleans, for the 
Intracoastal Canal extends also eastward from the 
Mississippi at New Orleans, entering the river on this 
side through the $21,000,000 inner-harbor canal and 
locks planned and built for the city by General 
George Goethals shortly before his death. 


Rail Interests Protest 


Mobile, where the state of Alabama recently in- 
vested $10,000,000 in modern docks and electric 
freight-handling equipment, thus becomes another 
important port of the intracoastal waterway. Ex- 
tension eastward to Pensacola has been authorized. 
When that is accomplished the canal advocates talk 
of cutting through the neck of Florida to connect 
with a channel up the Atlantic coast to Boston— 
thus making it possible to barge merchandise from 
New England almost to the Rio Grande. 

The railroads don’t like it. Indeed, this whole 
public policy of providing free traffic ways is bitterly 
opposed by rail interests. They resent the provision 
of the Denison Act of 1928 which empowers the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to enforce joint 
barge-rail rates. They deny the economy of barge 
transportation. They question the rightness of the 
government’s spending of huge sums to improve rivers 
and canals for the use of private interests. 

Even were it sound policy to provide inland water- 
ways, free of tolls, the Bureau of Railway Economics 
says, “Is it also sound policy for the government to 
enter the business of freight transport, and thus 
compete with private boat owners, private truck 
operators on the highways, and privately owned rail 
carriers?” 

It is charged that hidden costs are concealed in the 
Inland Waterways Corporation’s bookkeeping: that 
no allowance is made for interest on the $20,000,000 
equipment, or for return on the capital stock, and 
that no taxes are included—though a private operator 
would have to cope with all these items. 

But somebody must do the pioneer steamboating, 
say the waterway advocates: somebody must stimu- 
late the ports to build wharves and terminals, some- 
body must demonstrate the use of the river to ship- 
pers. If that somebody is the government, repre- 
senting the people whc.e taxes have subsidized the 
rivers, the only way to get a return on the investment 
is by using the rivers. 

Meanwhile the Mark Twain and the Huck Finn, 
twin towboats for the upper Mississippi, are under 
construction. The Herbert Hoover, launched last 
July, is now in service on the lower river. A Texas- 
Louisiana corporation has just let the contract for 
two towboats and ten steel barges to operate on the 
Intracoastal Canal between New Orleans and Hous- 
ton. Steamboating is coming back. Maybe it will 
bring a vaster traffic to share with the railroads, as 
did the Soo Canal when it ushered in a new rail era 
to the Great Lakes. 
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Toes Straight Ahead 


EFT foot! Right foot! Up hill and down dale—over hard 

pavements and country roads as well as indoors, they 
If you want them to 
catry you several more millions of steps in comfort, a little 
time will be well spent considering that marvelous bit of 


have carried you millions of steps. 


anatomic engineering, your own foot. 


And those healthy little feet of your children—keep them 
strong as they are now by giving your boys and girls the 
tight kind of shoes and by teaching them to walk softly 
like an Indian—with toes straight ahead. 


Unless all of the twenty-six bones in the foot are kept in 
their proper places, the long arch which extends from 
heel to great toe, or the short arch across the ball of the 
foot, may weaken, sag or fall. Pain in the foot, leg or 
other parts of the body will follow pressure of displaced 
bones against sensitive nerves. 


Stubborn cases of headache, backache, continued fatigue, 
poor circulation, indigestion, unruly nerves, spinal dis- 
orders, neuritis, rheumatism or pain often mistaken for 
kidney trouble may have their origin in the feet. 


Kept strong and well, neither tilted out of proper posi- 
tion nor cramped by ill-fitting shoes, your foot is a sturdy 
support. But even if it has been badly used, a foot spe- 


cialist may, by prescribing foot exercises or scientifically “°”: 
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constructed shoes, restore it to a full measure of usefulness. 


Misuse (walking with toes out) 

Disuse (lack of daily exercise) 

Abuse (wearing improperly fitted shoes)—cause temporary 
foot miseries, fallen arches and other serious injuries. 


Do you stand and put your full weight first on one foot, 
then on the other when buying new shoes? Your foot is 
longer when you are standing than when you are sitting. 


Shoes should have a straight inner edge and should be 
large enough to permit the toes to lie flat. And most 
important—the sole of the shoe, under the ball of your 
foot, should not round down in the center or bend up at 
the sides. If it does, the short arch may be forced down 
and flattened by your weight. Feel the inside of the shoe 
to make sure that the sole is not lower in the middle 
than at the sides. 

When a foot is unable to carry its load uncomplainingly, 
knees, hips and spine suffer the consequences. A straight 
body, having good posture, is rarely found above weak- 
ened or distorted feet. 

Send for the booklet “Standing Up to Life” which tells 
how to overcome many foot troubles by means of in- 
telligent corrective foot exercises. Address Booklet 
Dept.332-Z. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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2a), | The Empress of Japan has record size, 


record speed. She combines luxury with 
perfect taste...represents Trans-Pacific 
travel at its smartest. Little wonder that 
people wise in the ways of the Pacific 
choose her and her sister Empresses. 


Empress of Japan, and her sister-liner, 
Empress of Canada, sail to Honolulu and 
thence to the Orient... in 13 days. 


Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia, 
largest, fastest liners taking the Direct Ex- 
press route go to Yokohama in 10 days. 
Reduced fares on this route for 1932. 


All Empresses carry also a fine Tourist 
Cabin at correspondingly lower rates. 


Note: Reduced All-Year Round-Trip 


Fares. Special Summer Fares. 


Sailings from Victoria and Vancouver 
(trains direct to ship-side). San Francisco 
and Los Angeles sailings connect with 
Empress of Japan and Empress of Canada 
at Honolulu. Orient tours. Tour service... 
round-Pacific, round-the-world. 

Booklets, information, your own agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, Mont- 
real and 32 other cities in U. S. and Can. 


SHANGHAI * HONG KONG «+ MANILA 





“My Brother and |” 


(Continued from Page 25) 
Union Trust Company floated more 
than $200,000,000) of which they do 
not keep some part in their own port- 
folios. The same principle holds with 
them in industry; money of their owa 
is always at stake. 

Romance and shrewd trading both 
lie behind their diverse interests. 
Whether the Mellons are as sensible 
of the romance as they are of the bar- 
gains may be a question, but the ro- 
mance is there. It is to be found in 
their Carborundum Company, which 
grew out of a chemist’s efforts to 
“make” diamonds. It is to be found 
in their McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany, which sprang from a desire of 
two bridge engineers to work for them- 
selves instead of someone else, and 
which, in 1929, was taken over by 
Bethlehem Steel and made the Mellons 
the largest stockholders in that $700,- 
000,000 corporation. It is to be found, 
typically, in aluminum. 

In 1886 Charles Martin Hall, just out 
of Oberlin College, perfected a process 
for the electrolytic reduction of alumi- 
num from bauxite. In a workshop set 
up in his father’s woodshed he fashioned 
drinking cups that were hawked at 
country fairs, but he needed more capi- 
tal than he could ever bring in. In 
Pittsburgh he found $20,000 through 
Alfred E. Hunt, and on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1888, metal was first produced 
commercially. 

Two years later a factory was built, 
but again the lack of capital blocked 
development until in 1891 it came from 
the Mellons. “A.W.” joined the board 
and soon “R. B.” was added, presently 
to become president. (In token of this 
venture each of the brothers owns and 
cherishes an all-aluminum automobile, 
and three years ago “R.B.” erected on 
the campus at Oberlin a statue of Hall 
cast in aluminum.) 

In forty years the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, paying in dividends 
only an average of 2 per cent of the capi- 
tal invested and since 1895 nothing at 
all on its common stock, has written off 
the whole cost of its development, and 
$242,786,667 of assets remain, besides 
the fourth largest stockholding in 
Niagara-Hudson Power with its $784,- 
298,192 of assets. 

Hall died at fifty-one in 1914, owning 
25 per cent of the company. In fifteen 
years the $2,000,000 he left to Oberlin 
grew in value to $12,000,000, and the 
residue of his estate, left to twenty-one 
schools and hospitals in the Near and 
Far East, to $10,000,000. 

Today the production of aluminum 1s 
exceeded in volume only by iron and 
steel, copper, lead, and zinc. The 
Aluminum Company operates ten plants 
in eight states. It owns priceless water- 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Send postage for advice where and how to 


HOTEL=- RESORT 


AND _ TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


go — recommended 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, THE FORUM, THE GOLDEN BOOK, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF ge SCRIBNER’S, AND WORLD’S WORK 
hotels, etc. and 
E WHERE.TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, PMASS., U. S. A. 










CRO_E 


rates in our nts, write to 





TRAVEL 


ENCLAND 
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oe ae 


Whether you want a vacation that's 
active or one that's lazy, one in the 
mountains or one by the sea, two 
weeks long or two months, the Great 
Northern leads you to the perfect 
onel Which is yours? 
Glacier Park - A Mon- 
tana Dude Ranch - Mt. 
Rainier - Mt. Baker - Mt. 
Hood - Oregon Beaches 
«Lassen Volcanic Park - 
Crater Lake Park - Cali- 
fornia Olympic Penin- 
sula - Pacific Northwest 
Cities - Alaska. 


Summer fares from the East are the 
lowest ever. Inquire about Escorted 
Tours. Write Great Northern Vaca- 
tions, Dept. N-3, St. Paul, Minn. 


EMPIRE 
BUILDER 
Te 

Glacier Park, 


the Northwest 
and California 


GREQ> 











Consult the originator of 
Student Tours and specialist 
in economical European 
Travel for the intellectual 
elite. Benefit from his experi- 
ence of 15.000 satisfied guests. 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
651 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet.N 


PACIFIC Sail July 2 Empress Canada 


37 days inland Japan, 
ASIA Chin: sea awaii. 
7. Sixth Cuttun ai Sxpodttioh 

on Sixth Cultural Expedition 
$740 or $565 925 East 19th St., 


‘673 Round thWorld 


104 days, 87 day. Send for Literature 
ie BERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
EUROPE 52 Days $575. 40 Days $425 (6 oereg 

Tips-and tries). 32 Days $275 (4 Countries 
nar. 4nd other expenses included. Value Ex cna 

y. All First Class Hotels. Earn your trip. 

TOURS, Framingham, Mass. 




















Carefully planned tours, with special 
zed 
leaders, for all discriminating iravelers. , 
ureau of University Travel 
__4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


EURO PE $225 to $890 


pruexpense se tours with Ist class hotels and 
rates. rsonal service at student tour 
groups. “re h luxurious motoring. Small 


Write foe | ne are wt the Mediterranean. 


CARLE ETON TOURS, 5225th Ave..n.Y. 


















AMERICANS were 


The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence itself has eight Irish 
names attached to it. Sullivan 


was a Kerry man. 


O’Briens were from Cork. 


was a Wexford man. 


a OF THE FIRST 100% 


Irish. 


The 
Barry 
Mont- 


gomery (his monument is in St. 
Paul’s, Broadway) was a Done- 
gal man. Will you not come 
to Ireland and see the land 
that bred these heroes? Come 
and study American history on 


Irish soil. 


Travel by a boat 


that calls at Cobh (Queens- 
town) or go from England to 


Ireland by the best 
channel packets in the 


cross- 
world. 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. 


Dester, Vice-President - 


- Passenger 


Traffic, > (Dete. A34)L.MS Corpora- 


tion, an 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


from any LMS 


Agents. 


LM 


GS Rlys. of Ireland Agency, 


City, or 


or GSR Ticket 


S 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GSR 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 


OF IRELAND 





Where-To-Go for April closes Feb. 25 


SWITZERLAND 





SWITZERLAND 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY in 
the world deserves to be seen leis- 
urely. Here is too great a wealth 
of beauty to be enjoyed hurriedly. 
Plan to make your trip to Switzer- 
land by making your headquar- 
ters at one of the many popular 
resorts from which you may make 
daily sightseeing excursions. Re- 
turn in the evening to rest in the 
crisp, rejuvenating Alpine air. 
Obtain a season ticket for 8, 15 
or 30 days... then Switzerland 
willremain in your memory as a 
picture of glorious beauty... not 


merely a succession of brilliant 
flashes. 
















By all means visit Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Villars, Berne, Bern- 
ese Oberland, Thun, Inter- 
laken-Jungfraujoch, Loetsch- 
berg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 


Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zu- 
rich, St.Gothard and Lugano. 





ARIZONA 








HOTEL WESTWARD HO 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


15 stories modern comfort, warm | 
semi-tropical country - golf, riding, dancing. Logan | 
& Bryan Brokers direct wire to New York. Booklet. 





Write for Packet 219 





NEW YORK 





HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Between 5th 
Av. & B’way 


Times Sq. 
New York 


109-13 W. 45thSt. 


Much Favored by Women Traveling Without Escort 


Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops | 


Rates & bk’t on application. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 








NEW ORLEANS LA. 
















(Ghe St.Charles 


New Orleans 





One of Americas Leading Hotels 





ALFREDO S AMER & CO..Ltd. Propri 


etors 


CANADA 
















































TRAVEL _ 


Fares West 


Lowest in 15 Years! 


Summer excursion 
trips from the East to 
Yellowstone National 
Park, Montana- 
Wyoming Rocky 
Mountain Dude 
Ranches, Alaska and 
California cost much 
less in 1932. Tellus 
where you want to go 
and we’ll send liter- 
ature and full details 
without obligation. 

Write today to E. E. 
Nelson, 518 Northern Pa 
cific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


For Western 
Travel —the 
Roller Bearing 


New 
North Coast Limited 








Send us your travel 

oto gv budget and we will 
ey gladly submit a choice 
0» of itineraries, sailing 
ve dates, and steamship lines. 
oy Noobligation. Write us today. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS, Inc. 
31 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass, 


aanan-- 


EUROPE ov... $189 | 


New Lower Rates on Student Tours. All Ex- 

| ponees, Land andSea. Six Conntries $255. 
nd for Book of 250 ichigan Ave Tours. 

VACATION CLUB, 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 




















5 COUNTRIES 
== -—ALL EXPENSES 
SeeScotland, England, Holland, Bel- 

gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 

motor eravel in Europe, hotels, meals 

and sightseeing all included. 70 days, 

9 countries,6,000 miles bymotor,$860. 

THE TRAVEL GUI ee. ING. 
t FIFT 





NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI] Fani-kox camp 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
Hon acres of virgin forest. 1, 508 2 Lakes. Every com- 
fort Wonderful fishing. 

king. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr, 
WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Boating, Bathing, and| i 
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COLORADO 
Has Treasures 
for All to Share 









































Whatever “treasure” means to 
you, you find it easily in Colorado. 
Material treasure in the business 
and investment opportunities of 
thriving, growing communities in 
a land of varied and stupendous 
natural resources. Intangible, 
and rarer, treasures in the 
sheer joy of living in “the 
one state that offers every- 
thing you can reasonably 
want”—Zin climate, in low 
costs, in living conditions, 
in scenery, in places to go 
and things to do. 
Near Timberline on U.S. 


40, on “Pacific” Side of 
Famous Berthoud Pass 


F you lived in Colorado you'd 
never want to have a vacation 
anywhere else, but since you don’t 
(yet) you certainly do want to 
have a vacation here! It is sure 
to be the best, and probably the 
least expensive, vacation you ever 
had. It is the ideal way to decide 
for yourself if your life wouldn’t 
be happier and longer if you 
spent the rest of it in Colorado. 
Today is the best time to start 
thinking about it, so send the 
coupon for a slant at Colorado 
life and begin to plan a glorious 
Colorado vacation ! 


Taste Colorado’s “Sunshine and 
Vitamins” at home by demanding 
Colorado fruits, vegetables, meats. 


tHe The COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 533 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
KEY STATE Send me the FREE book, “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s 
OF Playground,” illustrated with natural-color photographs. 











ForaLong Trip 
—Australia 


By Arthur H. O’Connor 


DAM LINDSAY GORDON, 
A Australia’s dare-devil rider and 
verse maker, expressed the spirit 

of adventure in these lines: 


No game was ever yet worth a rap, 
For a rational man to play, 
Into which no danger, no mishap, 


Could possibly find its way. 


Many of us dream of sitting by the 
fire in our mellow years and talking of 
lion hunts in Africa, of Byrd-like dashes 
to the Poles, or of stalking head hunters 
in New Guinea. 

But most of us, when the urge comes 
to go adventuring, will count the cost 
in danger and discomfort, as well as in 
dollars. We shall bargain for a place 
in a floating palace in which to sail away 
to strange lands, having first checked 
up on bedrooms and baths along the 
route. 

Should the strange lands be the South 
Sea Islands, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia, we shall find adventure without 
hardship, romance without risk, and 
beauty all the way; for no more en- 
chanting voyage is open to the traveler 
than the run from Vancouver, San 
Francisco, or Los Angeles southwest to 
Australia, stopping at island ports along 
the way. 

Luxurious warmth of tropic seas 
around Hawaii, Samoa, and Tahiti gives 
place to the cool clear breezes of the 
southern ocean as we bear down on New 
Zealand. There mountains lift their 
snow-capped peaks above rich green 
valleys, rivers, lakes, boiling springs, 
and spouting geysers. 

Nothing less beautiful than the port 
of Sydney could console us at the ending 
of the voyage. The Australian may 
concede that the Bay of Naples has 
charm, that Rio de Janeiro is magnifi- 
cent, that Hongkong, Capetown, Pago- 
pago, San Francisco, and a dozen others 
have their points. But for him Sydney 
will ever reign supreme, with its deep, 
clear water in changing shades of blue 
and green, its miniature islands and 
capes, scalloped shores, sandy beaches, 
and colorful gardens. 

So well-built is the harbor that the 
world’s greatest ships can run into the 
heart of Sydney, and one sees there all 
the craft that man has shaped—ancient 
windjammers loading wheat and wool 
for Europe, passenger steamers from 
Britain, America, and the Orient, tank- 
ers from San Pedro, lumber carriers from 
Puget Sound, schooners from Pacific 
islands, and countless ferry boats, 
yachts, and other pleasure craft. 
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For a Long Trip—Australia 
(Continued from Page 66) 


Sydney is the oldest and biggest city 
in the Commonwealth, yet the youngest 
in spirit. Warmth of climate, long 
hours of sunshine in all seasons, good 
wages, and comfortable living conditions 
help create a citizenry that knows how 
to play. On the surf beaches, at the 
races, on the sporting fields, one sees 
them enjoying life to the full. 

Itisaway from the cities, however, that 
one finds the Australia that is different. 

In the far-famed forests of Victoria 
the eucalyptus trees reach skyward 
nearly four hundred feet. The Cairns 
district of Queensland is known for 
its great tracts of tropical jungle, ce- 
dar, walnut, and elm trees spangled 
with brilliant orchids and hanging 
with lianas and lawyer vines. Up these 
creepers, some of them as thick as a 
man’s arm, the black aborigines scram- 
ble in pursuit of the tree-climbing 
kangaroo, a remarkable creature that 
can jump from a height of seventy feet 
without risk of injury. 

For hundreds of miles in North 
Queensland the railroad runs through 
sugar plantations, cotton fields, and 
tropical orchards. Bananas, oranges, 
lemons, pineapples, custard apples, 
mangoes, papaws, granadillas, passion 
fruit, and avocados flourish here. 

Off the coast of Queensland lies the 
Great Barrier Reef, twelve hundred 
miles of living coral. When the tide 
goes out it is possible to walk along 
great stretches of the reef, which is 
five miles wide in places. On the outer 
edge the sporting fisherman may hook 
the brilliant Red Emperor, the torpedo- 
bodied mackerel (it weighs up to eighty 
pounds and fights while a flicker of life 
remains), ferocious sharks, or gropers, 
which weigh from one hundred to seven 
hundred pounds. On the islands and 
along the reef there are oysters, clams, 
sea slugs, and turtles. 

An exciting and distinctively Austral- 
ian sport, by the way, is turtle-back 
riding; but the turtle’s head must be 
held well above the water, or he will 
dive—much to the chagrin of his rider. 

The nearest approach to dangerous 
big-game shooting is in the Northern 
Territory, where herds of wild buffalo 
roam about the  crocodile-infested 
swamps and rivers. In this section 
also are kangaroos, wallabies, wild pigs, 
Brahmin cattle, and immense flocks of 
ducks and geese. 

Blue Mountains, Jenolan Caves, 
Hawkesbury River, the lovely harbor of 
Hobart, the Mount Lofty Ranges, the 
Blue Lakes of Mount Gambier, the Swan 
River, King’s Park at Perth, Mount 
Buffalo, and Mount Kosciusko—these 
are but the beginning of Australia’s 
catalogue of attractions for the trav- 


eer. And they are to be found at the 


end of a perfect sea voyage. 
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S YOU KNOY, the Olympic Games 
will be held in Southern California this 
summer. The vacation opportunity of a life- 
time! And you can make it yours so easily! 


By rail (at new low summer fares) from 
most points in the country even a two- 
weeks vacation gives you at least 11 days 
here. And costs while here need be no more 
than for an ordinary vacation. In this year 
’round vacationland you escape the “peak 
prices” necessary in short-season resorts. 


To help you plan, we’ve included, in one 
of the most complete vacation books ever 
printed: the things you'll want to see and 
do here, in day-by-day detail... itemized 
daily cost figures for hotels, sports, meals 
and sightseeing...over 100 interesting gra- 
vure photographs of Southern California 
scenes... map, all about how to get here, 
time required, etc. Send coupon below for 
your free copy. 

With this book we will send, if you wish, 
another free book containing detailed in- 
formation and schedules of Olympic Games 
events, with ticket application blanks. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Champions and celebrities are coming 
from all the world for the Olympic finals 
July 30 to Aug. 14. Come then, or any time 
this summer. Southern California, in holi- 
day mood, means the vacation of your life 
... rainless days... cool nights (you'll sleep 
under blankets)... every vacation joy! 

The blue Pacific...mile-high mountains, 
crystal lakes...sports in brilliant settings... 
foreign “color” in ancient Missions, palms, 
orange groves, nearby Old Mexico. Fasci- 
nating resorts surround Los Angeles: Holly- 
wood, with its night life, Pasadena, Glen- 
dale, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Beverly 
Hills, Pomona. 

Plan now. Send the coupon today. (If 
you wish another beautiful book, “Southern 
California through the Camera,” include 10 
cents in stamps.) 





Come for a vacation you'll always remem- 
ber. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment lest he be disappointed, but 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 














Send me booklets I have checked below: 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., Div. G N-3, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


() Free new 64-page illustrated book with details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
(_] Free detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. 
(C] ‘Southern Califoinia through the Camera” (10 cents enclosed). Also free booklets about counties checked below: 











CD Los Angeles Orange (1) San Diego Santa Barbara 
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TAKE YOUR 
SCOTCH CAREFULLY 


When you long for pastures new, it is time to 
think of Scotland and the Scotch. Scotland is 
a romantic land suggesting heathered moor- 
lands—the hurrying of Jacobite armies—the 
vivid lives of Wallace and Bruce—and fiery 
stories of life and love. Go North to Edin- 
burgh from London, it is only eight and a 
quarter hours away in the “FLYING SCOTS- 
MAN.” Edinburgh Castle perched on the 
dizzy heights stands grim and triumphant in 
its long fight with time. Ancient Holyrood is 
linked with Mary Queen of Scots and Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. Nearby Stirling seems to 
breathe of long-forgotten centuries. By the 
high altar of Melrose Abbey lies the heart of 
Bruce and the remains of the great Ear! 
Douglas. Although Sir Walter Scott is buried 
at Dryburgh, Abbotsford, where he lived, is 
the Poet's greatest shrine. Dryburgh, too, is 
the eternal resting place of the famous British 
Commander in the Great War—Field Mar- 
shal Earl Haig. At Balmoral you will see the 
Highland home of the King and Queen. Let 
us take you through the Western Highlands 
where the lochs and glens will provoke the 
poets among you. And golf! Why, the very 
sight of St. Andrews in our booklets is enough 
to make the most ardent stay-at-home reach 
for the clubs and shout “Fore” right in the 
parlor. Write for our new booklet and let the 


natural color views convince you. 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 


LONDON 

AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 

OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Bookings and reservations from any 
tourist agency that knows its job, 








(Continued from Page 64) 

power sites on the St. Lawrence, Yadkin, 
Little Tennessee, and Tennessee Rivers. 
Its dominance in the industry is un- 
questioned; as long ago as 1912 the De- 
partment of Justice sued it under the 
antitrust laws, the company consenting 
to a perpetual injunction against at- 
tempting to enforce contracts binding 
other corporations not to engage in the 
production of aluminum. 

In 1924, nevertheless, the Federal 
Trade Commission found formally that 
the company still held “its monopoly 
on the aluminum industry acquired 
through its twenty years of control of 
commercial deposits of bauxite in the 
United States suitable for the manufac- 
ture of aluminum,” and by unanimous 
vote decided that its “report and al’ 
evidence in support thereof” should ve 
transmitted to the Department of 
Justice. 

The report was sent duly, and Harlan 
F. Stone, as one of his last acts as 
attorney general, held that it was “ap- 
parent that during the time covered by 
your report the Aluminum Company of 
America violated several provisions of 
the [consent] decree.” 

Andrew W. Mellon was coming to the 
end of his fourth year as secretary of 
the treasury as this was happening. 
He had resigned in 1921 as a director of 
the Aluminum Company, but his place 
on the board had never been filled and 
in the testimony taken by the Commis- 
sion he had been listed as one of seven 
men who held 60 per cent of the stock. 

No one has charged that it was more 
than a coincidence, but three months 
after the matter had been referred to 
the Department of Justice the three 
Republican members of the Commission 
reversed the previous action by voting 
to deny access to the files unless the 
defendant company should give its 
assent. 

For eleven months nothing happened. 
Then the New York World announced 
that on January 2, 1926, it would begin 
a series of articles concerning the ex- 
traordinary delays attending the De- 
partment’s inquiry. Very late on the 
night of January first (which meant 
publication on January second) Attor- 
ney General John G. Sargent announced 
through Assistant Attorney General 
William J. Donovan that “the facts 
thus far disclosed do not support the 
oft-repeated charges that the decree 
in question has been violated.” 

The Senate thought this was all very 
strange and, under Thomas J. Walsh, 
of Montana, started an inquiry through 
its judiciary committee. On February 
first the committee adopted a report re- 
buking the attorney general and declar- 
ing that “no business organization 
could tolerate such procrastination on 
the part of its legal bureau as has char- 
acterized the action of the Department 

(Continued on Page 69) 





Minaret, Bukhara 


Explore Old and 
New in the 
Soviet Union 


ITIES and villages await your personal 

inspection and discovery of their social 
work, art treasures, industries, collective farms, 
theatres, ballets, operas, scientific institutes, mar- 
riage and divorce courts, health resorts,—all or 
any you may prefer to visit in a land of amazing 
contrasts. 


The cost is moderate; the travel is comfortable; 
and in addition to a multitude of human interests 
you will find snow-mantled mountains; golden 
deserts; mighty rivers; ancient ruins, as well as 
the latest social projects. 


A spectacular diversity! Ancient Turkestan; 
modern Moscow; old Kiev; the Caucasus 
and Crimea; the Black Sea Riviera; the 
Arctic Circle! 


Join a group or go it alone. INTOURIST provides 
everything—hotels, meals, all transportation, 
Soviet visa, theatre tickets—at ten to twenty 
dollars a day. 


Special tours of unusual interest: Arctic ice 
breaker cruise; de luxe express to Turkestan; 
tour to grand opening of Dnieprostroy Dam; 
Industrial Tours; Round the World in Sixty 
Days via the Trans-Siberian Express. 


Write for General Booklet D 3, INTOURIST, 
INC., 261 Fifth Ave., New York. 304 No. 
Michigan Blyd., Chicago. 756 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles. Or see your own travel 
agent. 


TRAVEL IN 


TRUS 
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| SOUTH 
AFRICA 




















View of the Victoria Falls 


—where sunshine, 
health, and travel 
thrills abound! 


South Africa, a vast Temple of 
Nature, is adorned with many 
marvelous masterpieces—V ictoria 
Falls, the Drakensberg Mountains, 
the weird Cango Caves, the Valley 
of a Thousand Hills, and a succes- 
sion of awe-inspiring scenic won- 
ders. Here also are luscious fruits 
and gorgeous flowers in amazing 
profusion. 


The land of Kimberley and the 
Rand, that pours forth the great- 
est harvest of diamonds and gold, 
is also blest with rich floods of 
golden sunshine and a glorious, 
stimulating climate! 





See African game animals in fasci- 
nating variety at close range in 
Kruger National Park, the world’s 
greatest natural ‘‘zoo”’! 

Near Durban—‘ Pearl of the East African 
Coast” you will meet the black man in 
all his native glory—quaint kraals, age- 
old tribal customs, primitive musical in- 
struments, wild war dances! 


Good golf, tennis, and fishing: delightful 
seaside sports; ample travel comfort, 
with modern train and motor roads, and 











good hotels. 
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Thos. Cook 
& Son 


587 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


or 
The Premier Diamond 
Mine at Pretoria * 
American 
Express 
Company 


65 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


or any office of 


Thos. Cook 
& Son 


or the 


American 
Express 
Company 


2-1845 


Waterbuck in the 
Kruger National Park 





(Continued from Page 68) 
of Justice in the matter under inquiry.” 
It also “recommended that the Senate 
be asked to instruct the judiciary com- 
mittee to enter upon an inquiry into the 
affairs of the Aluminum Company.” 

By a margin of two votes the report 
failed of adoption by the Senate, and 
today the case remains “unfinished” 
on the docket of the Department of 
Justice. 

Accusations against the Mellons have 
been frequent enough, but it is an un- 
rewarding task to look for successful 
pressing of them. In 1920 Representa- 
tive William J. Graham—a Republican, 
by the way—declared of a munitions 
contract with the Mellon-owned Stan- 
dard Steel Car Company (of which the 
fabulous ‘‘ Diamond Jim” Brady was 
sales agent) that it is “so permeated 
with corruption that I don’t wonder 
that any defendant of this [the Wilson] 
Administration would not care to dis- 
cuss it—it stinks of corruption.” 

A year later another Republican, 
A. W. Jefferis, of Nebraska, charged on 
the floor that under its contract with 
the government Standard Steel Car had 
produced only one howitzer carriage be- 
fore the armistice, although it continued 
to turn out carriages until June, 1919, 
when it not only had delivered two 
hundred at $23,000 each, but had 
bought at Hammond, Ind., $2,987,000 
worth of buildings for $600,000 and 
$5,558,000 worth of materials for 
$300,000.” Prosecution of any claim 
under these charges never resulted, the 
statue of limitations being held to bar 
it. 

But even where there has been prose- 
cution it has been a fruitless task to sue. 
In 1925 George D. Haskell, of Spring- 
field, Mass., began a series of suits in 
Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey, alleging that he had found it 
“hard to get aluminum in sufficient 
quantities at reasonable prices” from 
the Aluminum Company for his Bausch 
Machine Tool Company; that he had 
interested James B. Duke in a project 
for the manufacture of aluminum at 
Duke’s great power development on the 
Saguenay River, and that Arthur V. 
Davis, president of the Aluminum Com- 
pany, had persuaded Duke to abandon 
the project. He demanded $15,000,000 
direct and $30,000,000 in exemplary 
damages from the Duke estate and the 
Aluminum Company, and in 1928 a 
jury in the United States District Court 
at Newark returned a _ verdict of 
$8,000,000 in his favor. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that Haskell had not established the 
existence of a contract with Duke and 
that a verdict for the defense should 
have been directed. A year later the 
Supreme Court denied a petition for a 
review of the Circuit Court’s decision, 
and there the matter ended. 


(To be concluded next month) 








KING ARTHUR’S 


ENGLAND 


At Tintagel the remains of King Arthur’s 
castle are imbued with sheer romance. You 
may see Dosmary Pool into which “Ex- 
calibur” was cast. At 700 year-old Plymouth 
Sir Francis Drake finished his game of bowls 
in defiance of the approaching Spanish 
Armada. You may see the actual rock which 
marks the departure of the Pilgrims. 
Devon is the land of the sea warriors, 
Drake, Raleigh, Grenville, and Hawkins. 
Only donkey traffic is possible in Clovelly 
but you will agree with Dickens as to its “ 
quaint beauty. 
The mighty bells of Exeter Cathedralhavew==~ / 
been rung in the same order for nigh on four 
hundred years. Elizabeth and Kings and 
Queens before her heard their chimes. At 
Athelney in Somerset King Alfred took 
refuge from the Danes in 878 and received a 
citizen’s rebuke for burning the cakes. Wild 
and beautiful Exmoor recalls the love story 
of Lorna Doone. Cheddar is famous for its 
natural Gorge and noble cheeses. 
In the once great Abbey of Glastonbury 
King Arthur and Guinevere were buried. 
Low priced tours and trip tickets both on 
trains and luxurious motor coaches to any- 
where in these scenic and historic regions. 
Write for complete information. 
C.Rayner-Smith, General Agent, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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World’s Work Index of Business 


ORLD’S Work index of business 
at 34.4 per cent below normal 


for January occupies precisely 
the same position as in the previous 
month. Since the index is carefully 
adjusted for seasonal fluctuations, this 
means that business—in accord with 
expectations—was just as poor in Janu- 
ary as in December. 

The record, in its component ele- 
ments, is devoid of substantial encour- 
agement. Steel activity rose from 20 
per cent of capacity during the last week 
in December to 28 per cent during the 
fourth week in January. The industry 
is waiting with an air of resignation for 
signs of life from one or more of its three 
principal customers—the railroads, con- 
struction, and automobiles. Until such 
time as traffic improves nothing but ab- 
solutely necessitous buying can be ex- 
pected from the carriers. Construction 
is still plunging downward. Total con- 
tracts in 37 states east of the Rockies, as 
reported by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, show a decline of 45 per cent 
during the past year. Heavy construc- 
tion contracts, as compiled by the 
Engineering News-Record for January, 
declined 67.1 per cent from the total of 
the previous January. In an attempt 
to encourage building, employing con- 
tractors of New York City have cut all 
wages 25 per cent, to take effect May 
first. The automobile industry, after 
starting out in a blaze of glory at the 
annual show, has subsided. Production 
for January will hardly exceed 140,000 
units as compared to 120,000 in Decem- 


ber and 178,000 in January, 1931. All 


In spite of the increase in unemploy- 
ment (estimated by President Green of 
the American Federation of Labor at 
8,300,000) and the sharp decline in wage 
payments, the consumption of necessi- 
ties maintains itself at creditable levels. 
The sales of 38 chain systems, three 
mail-order houses, and 550 department 
stores declined 9 per cent in dollar vol- 
ume during 1931. Since prices were 
from 17 to 25 per cent lower than in 
1930 these stores sold a greater physical 
volume of goods than in the previous 
year. Shoe production in December was 
up 10 per cent over the same month in 
the previous year, and the forwarding of 
cotton to American mills during January 
was approximately the same as in 193] 
and 1930. 

This indicates that the resources of the 
average American family are still ade- 
quate to maintain the established stan- 
dard of living. It also suggests the 
necessity of dividing consumption into 
two parts—the first consisting of goods 
whose cycle of consumption is relatively 
long such as homes, machinery, and 
highways; the second consisting of goods 
consumed within a short period such as 
food, clothing, and drugs. It is the 
heavy industries producing long-time 
capital goods which are suffering most. 
This is demonstrated not only in terms 
of physical output but also in earnings. 
An analysis of the earnings of 163 in- 
dustrial corporations shows that earn- 
ings of steel companies in 1931 declined 
87.5 per cent from the level of 1929, 
whereas food companies dropped only 
19.6 per cent. 


decline in commodity prices. The aver- 
age of four wholesale price indexes re- 
veals a drop of 33.7 per cent in prices 
during the past two years. This is the 
causal foundation of the deflation in all 
values which is now gripping the world. 
A farm whose original purchase price 
was determined by assuming dollar 
wheat, a reasonable assumption year in 
and year out, cannot be worth half its 
original value with wheat selling at 55 
cents. This applies to all plants pro- 
ducing goods which cannot be sold in 
the market at a price to cover costs. 

Consider the effect this has upon the 
country’s economic balance sheet. At 
the end of 1929 our wealth was estimated 
at 361 billions. If we assume that this 
has dropped in the same proportion as 
prices, our national wealth today is 236 
billions. | However, according to the 
market in which the title to our wealth 
is bought and sold, that is, the New York 
stock exchange, the price of the average 
share listed has dropped from $57.38 
on Jan. 1, 1930, to $20.24 on Jan. 1, 
1932—a decline of 64.6 per cent. If we 
apply this decline to our wealth, we are 
worth only 127.794 billions. Striking 
an average we may conclude that the 
aggregate value of the nation’s acres, 
forests, mines, homes, industrial plants, 
and all other tangible wealth is 182 
billions. A recent estimate of total in- 
debtedness, public and private, places it 
at 200 billions. It would seem, there- 
fore that the nation is insolvent. 

All this bears upon the efforts of the 
Administration to arrest the juggernaut 
of deflation which is turning the market 














































































































hands are waiting for the new Ford The most serious feature of the de- place into an abbatoir of values. Its 
models, due around the first of March. ression is unquestionably the continued Continued on Page 71 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
purpose and energy are concentrated 
upon the two-billion-dollar Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The gov- 
ernment provides an initial capital of 
500 million and then raises an additional 
1,500 million by the sale of the corpora- 
tion’s debentures carrying the uncondi- 
tional guarantee of Uncle Sam. With the 
exception of specific direction to extend 
aid to our railroads and banks, the man- 
agement is given wide discretion in the 
application of these funds. 

Two questions are raised. How will 
the corporation halt deflation? Will it 
precipitate the country from the frying 
pan of deflation into the fire of inflation? 
It will check deflation in the following 
manner: The railroads must meet ma- 
turing obligations in 1932 aggregating 
$405,000,000. In the present condition 
of the security market these debts can- 
not be refunded. The failure to meet 
them would certainly catapult many 
more carriers into the receivership void, 

depress all securities, inflict serious losses 
upon the investment portfolios of in- 

stitutions and individuals, lead to 

greater failures and forced liquidation. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion can step in before this disastrous 
concatenation starts and, by lending the 
necessary funds to those carriers without | ggasi om public utility companies offer to the well informed 
; other means, prevent much if not all of investor a desirable combination of safety, yield, and marketability. 
the distress which would otherwise 
follow. 

There is nothing in the law establish- 
ing this corporation which justifies the 
fear of inflation. The funds needed are 
to be raised by direct appeal to the 





We represent the Insull Group of public utility companies, operating 

in 31 states. Among them are Commonwealth Edison Company, The 

Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Middle West Utilities Com- 
any, Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, and Midland 
nited Company—all listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 


capital market. Uncle Sam, by acting The successful direction of Mr. Samuel Insull and associates accounts 

as surety, will release billions of dollars largely for the outstanding investment reputation of these companies. 

f credit which » dare y 

rig re ct tT besinccog Our Monthly Savings Plan is available for those wishing to invest i 
Dic tial dials cad The He out of income. Send for full information. 





construction Finance Corporation does 


not propose to create them artificially. | UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY. 
There is no intention to use the credit- 230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


creating powers of the Federal Reserve 


banks or the currency-issuing preroga- St. Louis Minneapolis ents Los Angeles Indiauapolis 
tives of the government to manufacture a ve Shewole it) tame” en 
purchasing power out of the whole cloth. Uruser guneniers Koeséeex i 
‘. t di > al P ION ‘ 
‘ih — of all the discouraging items New York, Washington, Boston, Richmond, Philadelphia 
in the month’s business news, January Pittsburgh, Rochester, Hartford 





furnishes some ground for optimism. 
It may be noted that the two previous RUDYARD KIPLING 
Januaries of the depression both regis- Kipling has expressed so much of what the Anglo-Saxon race stands for—what it hopes to 


A accomplish—that he has a hopeful message to all of us. 
tered marked declines from the preced- Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York 
ing Decembers. In contrast, January, 


1952, held its ground. Has the depres- “Finger- Tip” Support for 
: sion finally plumbed the resistance level WORLD’S WORK 











of the business structure? The rapid For thirty years WORLD'S WORK RU D 

strides of the Administration in achiev- has told the story of progress for Yes 

ing its remedial program will help to the ioc and more alert of the Brooks 

check a further deterioration of con- ee Automatic Air- ' 


Cushion Appliance 
exerts a gentle, yielding but 
firm ‘‘finger-tip” support over 
the rupture which, in many 
cases, acts as an agent in relieving 
and curing reducible rupture. Do 
you want new freedom, safety and 
comfort in work and play? Then do 
what over 3,000,000 Brooks custom- 
ers did—try it at home Free 10 days. 
now for details of 10- 


fidence. Europe has shot its worst bolt, Timeliness of subject matter and 
the long-threatened repudiation on rep- liveliness of treatment have made 


a e WORLD’S WORK a favorite among 
arations and intergovernmental debts, America’s more worth while intel- 


and we know that we can survive. ligentsia. 
Railroad wage negotiations have finally 
een completed, and the carriers can 
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PAcIFIC {:/ LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


Established 1886 


Dividend Notice: Common Stock Quarterly Dividend 
No. 90 of 75 cents per share, payable February 15, 1932, 
to stockholders of record January 20, 1932. 

$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 98 of 
$1.50 per share, payable January 15, 1932, to stockholders 
of record December 31, 1931. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the out- 
standing Preferred issues of the subsidiary companies, have 
been paid without interruption since the initial dividend. 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET,SAN FRANCISCO 
































For Diseases of 


the Heart FOR THE 
also for arterial sclerosis, rheu- CULTURED 


matism and nervous disorders 


visit TRAVELER! 
“ A cultured hotel-home 

Bad ” Nauheim where sophisticated travelers 

will find all the niceties in ap- 

Germany pointments that bespeak refine- 


, a ‘ ment. An hotel that provides 
the World’s Spa popular with ideally for a visit of a day—or a 


Americans. home for a year. Outstanding 
facilities—smart, cheerful ser- 
Wonderful carbonic acidulous brine- vice—an extraordinary res- 
thermae. taurant—yet rates in keeping 
with the trend of today. Just 
William G. Kerckhoff Endowment, off stylish Michigan Boule- 
Heart Research Institute. vard. .. adjacent to the bus- 
iness and theater center of 
Plenty of amusements, famous or- Chicago... but 5 minutes 
chestra, opera, various sports—new from the noise and grime 
golf links—Motor trips. Excellent of the “Loop.” You will 
hotel accommodation. enjoy your visit here! 
Setemmeptone German Tourist Inf. Hotel 
Sat On = PEARSON 











190 E. Pearson St., Chicago 











Youth at the Top 
(Continued from Page 37) 


There was a logical place for the sys. 
tem to fill in the mushrooming radio 
field, and under the new aggressive 
leadership Columbia grew like a dream. 
Rival motion picture interests went after 
young Paley with offers to buy, and 
Paramount officials suggested a million 
and a half for control of the system. 

He told them (via the dotted line) they 
could have a half interest for five million 
on June 15, 1929. Today, with the 
system extended to 87 stations in this 
country and Canada, the stock involved 
in the deal is worth many more millions, 
the Paley family still has its half inter- 
est, and William remains in charge of 
the business. 

It is understandable that a man who 
has moved as fast as Paley bothers little 
with details, proceeding with all possible 
speed to any given objective. He likes to 
deal with men not too much older than 
himself and has built up a group of 
executives whose average age is thirty- 
four. 

The average age of Columbia’s 300 
employees scales down close to twenty- 
seven. Among these he is unquestion- 
ably the boss, sticking to his desk 
nine or ten hours a day and calling up 
with orders or suggestions at all hours 
of the night. 

Musically inclined since childhood, 
Paley is earnestly endeavoring to im- 
prove the public taste. On the Colum- 
bia programs four of the country’s great- 
est symphony orchestras regularly are 
heard, and at one time or another the 
system has presented virtually every 
opera star of note in the world. 

His other chief concern is journalistic. 
On many an occasion WABC “and 
affiliated radio stations” have sacrificed 
paid advertising programs to put on the 
air an event of international significance. 
It was Columbia which carried the 
opening of the Naval Conference in 
London, when the world listened to King 
George’s address. 

Paley, despite his achievements, is 
inclined to be self-effacing. Persuaded 
once to make a speech before the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political Science, he 
has sworn never to repeat the experi- 
ence. When interviewed he is retir- 
ing—almost shy. 

Once, in a Columbia Building elevator, 
two Italian opera singers were chatting 
in their native tongue. 

“That tall fellow in the corner is the 
president of this company,” said Singer 
Number One. 

“What the hell do I care?” said 
Singer Number Two. They both 
laughed. : 

“T don’t blame you,” came a voice 
from behind, also speaking in Italian. 
Startled, the pair swung round. It was 
the tall fellow himself who, appreciating 
the joke, had spoken. 
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Niagara to the Sea 
(Continued from Page 39) 
of electricity generally offered the pub- 
lic, whether it be direct or indirect, 
positive or negative. 

There was immediate apprehension 
among the builders of the Tower of 
Babel (Rockefeller Radio City), who 
had planned extensive use of direct- 
current equipment. 

Mrs. George Wright complained to 
the Public Service Commission that, 
after changing the current in her 
home from direct to alternating, the 
Brooklyn Edison Company had _ re- 
placed her $300 direct-current radio 
with a “ tin box.” 

The most serious controversy was 
probably in no way attributable to 
Mr. Sloan’s policies. On March I, 
1930, Governor Roosevelt, who is not 
unmindful of the power issue, appointed 
Milo R. Maltbie chairman of the Public 
Service Commission to succeed William 
A. Prendergast, whose attitude toward 
utilities had been considered generally 
benign, although under his headship the 
commission had been known to speak 
sharply to the Associated Gas & Electric 
Corporation, an invader of the Con Gas 
market in Staten Island. 

When the supermerger was consum- 
mated it was intimated that a happy 
result would be the lowering of costs to 
the consumer. Immediately after ac- 
cession to New York Edison, Mr. Sloan 
began some moves toward rate reduc- 
tion, but Mr. Maltbie was unimpressed 
and, as a “public defender,” took up 
the issue with vigor. The dispute, 
which is as complicated as rate cases 
usually are, still rages. Political sup- 
port for the company appears to have 
been lacking since Mr. Sloan took 
charge. 

Mr. Carlisle represents the Morgan- 
Mellon interests, now well established 
in New York state utilities. He became 
chairman of New York Edison in succes- 
sion to the late Nicholas F. Brady, son 
of Anthony Brady, former Irish tea 
merchant of Albany, who long domi- 
nated Con Gas. Mr. Sloan was a Brady 
man. 

On December 2, 1931, the Rev. Eliot 
White, formerly of Grace Episcopal 
Church, Manhattan, while distributing 
labor literature among Brooklyn Edison 
employees, was set upon by roughs, 
who, it was alleged, broke one of his 
teeth. A woman and a male seminary 
student, who were assisting Mr. White, 
were struck, respectively, on the back 
of the head and in the eye. This caused 
the disclosure that Mr. Sloan had with- 
tawn from the congregation of Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, after the 
Rev. Bradford Young, of the auxiliary 
staff, engaged in labor organization. 

Mr. Sloan resigned from his various 


offices in the Con Gas system on Janu- 
ary 28, 1932, 


Industry Turns to Electricity 





For information about 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in Associated 


and Gas 


@ Industriesinareas served bythe Associated 
Gas & Electric System are modernizing by 
substituting electricity for steam power, by 
replacing private electric plants with central 
station service, and by sub- 
stituting gas for other fuels. 
The result of these changes 


over the past five years is: 


TOTAL PLANTS 

MODERNIZED . 1,267 
With Electricity . . 951 
WHbGer. . ... 36 


Since 1920, the use of both electricity and 
gas in industry has been more than doubled. 
Still, only 75 per cent of industry is now 
electrified, and only 49 per cent gets its power 
from public utility plants. It is estimated 
there is an immediate opportunity for an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in the amount of gas 


areas, write used for industrial purposes in this country. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


m) 61 Broadway, New York City 














YJ » LEADERS of the 
—— Next Bull Market 


Only once or twice in your life comes such an extraordinary chance 
to buy sound common stocks at present bargain prices. Are you 
anxious to profit by business recovery? Then learn the 25 stocks 
which The Financial World has selected as probable leaders of the 
next major upward movement. Besides this valuable list, you will 
receive “25 Attractive Low Priced Stocks”, “Sound Investment 
Rules”, 26 weekly issues of The Financial World; 6 monthly issues 
of “Independent Appraisals of 1350 Listed Stocks” and confidential 
advice privilege—all for only $5.00. Return this *tad” with $5.00 
and your address today. 


Te FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


53-WW Park Place New York 
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WATCHMAN . .. 
TELL US 
OF THE NIGHT 


Watchman, as you make the methodical circuit of 
your floors, what are your thoughts? Are you tempted, 
by the all-pervading peace, to intone, as watchmen 
used to do, “‘All’s well! All’s well!” 

Do you ever, as you pass the rows of numbered 
doors, philosophize like this: ““There are women here 
who are timorous when alone at night in their own 
homes. There are those who thought they couldn’t 
rest in a strange bed. Yet they all sleep like children 
in their cribs.” 

Do you ever soliloquize like that? Probably not. 
You sum it up in a word to your wife in the morning, 
“Tt’s a dull job I have. Nothing happens at all.” 

But you are an old Statler employee*, so you know 
the reasons for the calm. You could tell us there are 
two. One is the feeling of absolute security felt by 
our guests. The other is the beds, the soothing, 
restful beds. 

You could tell us, too, that the beds lull one to 
sleep because they’re equipped with deep box springs 
and inner-spring hair mattresses. 

You would say, “They’re good beds. The best 
that can be had.” And you would be right, for they 
are. And we might add — we have always thought 
that the most important thing in a hotel room is the 
bed. And so we have provided the finest springs and 
mattresses we could buy, and covered them with 
snowy sheets and soft blankets, that our guests might 
sleep the perfect sleep and rise refreshed. 


*73% of Statler stockholders are employees. 


HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right’’ 
BOs TON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT sT. LouU!S 


In NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 
































